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... Strictly personnel 


Personnel Selection Hits Home 


“Never underestimate the power of 
a woman .. .” or, in fact, the in- 
fluence of the total home environment 
in determining a man’s chances of suc- 
cess or failure in his work. Apparently 
subscribing to this belief, more and 
more companies are making it a regu- 
lar practice to interview a job candi- 
date’s wife before he is hired to deter- 
mine whether, as a “silent partner” in 
the employer-employee relationship, 
she is actually pulling for or against 
the man’s career. And a few com- 
panies carry the idea a step further 
and make pre-employment visits to the 
home to find out whether a prospective 
employee’s off-hours environment is 
such that it will contribute to—or at 
least not interfere with—his effective- 
ness on the job. 

The idea of looking upon employ- 
ment as something of a “family affair” 
apparently got its start in the sales 
field, where it is still widely prevalent. 
The necessity for travel and irregular 
hours undoubtedly accounts for sales 
management’s interest in ascertaining 
whether the wife accepts 
and is prepared to cooperate with the 
demands of his job. Possibly, too, be- 
cause effective personal contact is such 


salesman’s 


a practical necessity in selling, man- 
agement feels that domestic problem 
particularly to be 
stress and pressures 
would be 
prospective 
and 


situations 


avoided 


are 
because 
from the 


home quickly re- 


flected in the salesman’s 
Still 
another factor, somewhat more on the 
positive 


job stability performance. 


side, is sales management’s 


wish to establish positive rapport with 
the wife from the very outset, for a 


wife who is genuinely enthusiastic 
about the company and the product 
with which her husband is identified 
often proves an invaluable ally. For 
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some companies that regularly main- 
tain contact with “sales wives”—i.e., 
through inviting them to attend sales 
meetings and “open house,” through 
periodic letters and other direct com- 
munications, through sales contests of- 
fering special prizes for wives, etc.— 
this is merely the first of a sustained 
series of contacts. 

Whether for these or still other rea- 
sons, the practice of interviewing wives 
of prospective salesmen has become 
quite common. In a recent canvass of 
almost 200 representative companies, 
better than a third indicated that they 
make it a practice to meet the wives 
of sales applicants before they decide 
to hire—and some will even go so far 
as to pay the wife’s travel expenses if 
she resides in another locality, rather 
than forego the interview. 

Though not so prevalent as in the 
sales field, the practice of assessing a 
job applicant’s home environment as 
part of his general qualifications is 
being applied to other occupational 
groups as well. The Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Companies, for 
example, makes pre-employment home 
visits as part of what it considers a 
“preventive” approach to on-the-job 
human-relations problems and their 
concomitants—impaired work perform- 
and absenteeism. Ex- 
perience had proved that the majority 
of emotional conflicts that finally 
brought the medical de- 
partment for diagnosis and help were 
not job-induced. They were the result 
of some off-the-job problem. 
therefore decided that 
step toward situa- 
tions would be to follow the practice of 
making pre-employment home visits. 
In one member compzny that made a 
study to determine the results of this 
practice, slightly over 10 per cent of 
980 applicants visited in their homes 


ance excessive 


workers to 


It was 
one practical 
avoiding problem 





were rejected on the basis of home 
conditions. Personnel employed after 
careful screening through home visits 
appeared to be better employees. To 
substantiate this, a comparison was 
made between 75 persons employed be- 
fore the home-visit program was in- 
stituted and 75 persons who had re- 
ceived home visits. Supervisors of em- 
ployees in both groups rated their 
work, attendance, and attitude. On all 
counts those employed after home 
visits did significantly better: Satis- 
factory work ratings were given 86 
per cent of those who had home visits, 
as compared with 76 per cent of those 
who had not; satisfactory attendance 
ratings were given 78 per cent of 
those with home visits, as compared 
with only 61 per cent in the other 
group; and good work attitudes were 
observed in 90 per cent of those 
visited as compared with only 79 per 
cent of those to whom home visits 
were not made. Commenting on the 
program, W. J. Carto, General Per- 
sonnel Supervisor, writes: “There ap- 
pears to be reasonable proof that the 
home visits will have long-term bene- 
fits, despite the relatively short period 
of the study. Employees stay longer, 
do better work, have better attend- 
ance.” 

As might be expected, management’s 
interest in the home environment of 
prospective employees is by no means 
confined to the rank and file. In the 
intensive survey that served as the 
basis of William H. Whyte’s series of 
articles on “The Corporation and the 
Wife,” Fortune found that roughly 
half the it studied make 
wife-screening a regular practice, and 
increasing numbers appeared ready 
to do so. Some companies even go so 
far as to see the fiancees of executive 
candidates. The type of screening proc- 


companies 


ess ranges from simple office 
views to what 


inter- 
Whyte describes as 
“carefully arranged casual dinners or 
luncheons,” at which the wife’s own 
social assets as well as her attitudes 
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toward her husband’s career are close- 
ly observed. The incumbent group’s 
evaluation of her social acceptability 
may carry considerable weight, par- 
ticularly in closely-knit communities 
where it is considered essential that the 
candidate-wife “fit in.” To supplement 
these judgments with more objective 
information, management may also in- 
vestigate the wife’s credit ratings or 
make discreet inquiries to find out how 
she has been regarded in communities 
in which she has lived in the past. 

Other companies, Whyte found, take 
exactly the opposite tack. And a few 
even go so far as to discourage fra- 
ternization. This group apparently 
holds to the convictions implicit in the 
statement executive made _ to 
Fortune: “This railroad picks its exec- 
utives and lets its executives pick their 
wives, and so far it’s been O. K.” 

In all events, before management de- 
cides whether it should bring the home 
circle into the selection process, or how 
far such a policy should be carried, it 
must not overlook some of the larger 
questions implicit in the investigation 
of a man’s personal life. Among them: 
Where is the dividing line between 
legitimate inquiry and invasion of 
privacy? By aggressively 


one 


following 


such a policy in selecting its executives, 


does management 


emphasizing 


run the risk of 
“appearances,” to the 
neglect—and perhaps to the violation 
—of other, more important values? 


Keeping Tabs on Turnover 


That most companies keep a watch- 
ful eye on labor turnover is clear from 
the results of a recent University of 
Texas survey in which fully 94 per 
cent of the 600-odd companies reported 
that they regularly analyze their turn- 
ever rates. Moreover, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, figures on turnover 
rates must be submitted to a major 
executive. For the company that wishes 
to assess its own turnover problem, this 
quantitative measure—while obviously 


valuable—tells only half the story, how- 
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ever. The second big questioa is: How 
much is turnover costing? Far fewer 
companies have attempted to analyze 
all the direct and indirect costs en- 
tailed by turnover—and it is safe to 
say that the total out-of-pocket expense 
figure per separation, if known, might 
come as something of an unpleasant 
surprise in many cases. 

Notable, in this connection, is an 
analysis of turnover costs which was 
recently completed by one large manu- 
facturing company. Basing its study 
on operating costs and turnover fig- 
ures for 1951, the company has ana- 
lyzed both the direct and indirect costs 
of turnover for the major types of 
labor employed in its plants. To show 
how cost estimates were arrived at, 
computations were summarized and 
explained in a 39-page report which 
dramatized the turnover problem in 
persuasive dollars-and-cents terms. 
It was distributed to company execu- 
tives in an effort to make them aware 
of the high stakes involved in quits 
and other separations. 

While turnover was lower at this 
company than in manufacturing in- 
dustry in general, turnover caused an 
estimated loss of $534.22 in gross prof- 
its for every person involved in turn- 
over. Quits and layoffs among shorter- 
service employees accounted for the 
largest portion of the total separations. 

In addition to this direct, out-of-pock- 
et expense, the company estimates 
that the indirect costs of turnover re- 
duced gross profit by an additional 
$22.72 for every person involved ia 
turnover. The eleven major classifica- 
tions under which the company ana- 
lyzed its direct and indirect turnover 
expenses are: (1) recruiting; (2) hir- 
ing; (3) orientation; (4) training; (5) 
tools and materials; (6) termination; 
(7) _ unfilled requisitions (productive 
hours lost and/or overtime wages paid 
because of inability to secure immedi- 
ate replacement); (8) laying off; (9) 
recalling; (10) intra-works transfers; 
and (11) unemployment compensation. 

For example, training—the largest 
single expense item—is broken down 
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into amounts spent for the non-prv- 
ductive time of both trainees and train- 
ers, trainees’ and trainers’ wages dur- 
ing the training period, and supervis- 
ors’ salaries during the time spent with 
new employees. Similar breakdowns 
are made for each of the other 10 
items. 

Then the company estimates the 
amount of money invested in each of 
the 11 cost areas per new employee in 
each of the major categories of labor. 
The report shows, for example, that 
recruiting cost $5.48 per employee on 
the average and $4.33 for each common 
laborer. But it was $86.38 for each col- 
lege graduate hired for the company’s 
training course, and there was no re- 
cruiting expense for four-year appren- 
tices, who are on a waiting list. Train- 
ing costs, which were $238.40 on the 
average, were only $9.08 for common 
labor but $11,850 for college graduates 
assigned to the company’s training 
course and $18,503 for four-year ap- 
prentices. 

Studying costs is one of five ap- 
proaches which it is thought can con- 
tribute to reducing turnover. One of 
these is to determine more precisely 
why people quit, by conducting a post- 
card survey a few days after termina- 
tions—apparently on the assumption 
that some workers are inclined to ex- 
press themselves more frankly after 
they have been separated from the 
company than they might in the course 
of an exit interview. Special investi- 
gations are conducted in departments 
where the quit rate seems excessive. 
The company is also attempting to 
improve selection methods, to study the 
effect of careful department follow-up 
after placement, and to develop per- 
sonnel policies which have a positive 
influence on turnover rates. 


“Selling” Employees on Quality 


While a variety of new devices for 
promoting quality-mindedness among 


employees have appeared in recent 
months, a “cards on the table” ap- 
proach—stressing the necessity of qual- 
ity production under today’s compe- 








titive conditions and relating it rather 
directly to the worker’s job security— 
has been basic to most of them. 

In the August issue of its employee 
magazine, Inside Line, the Line Ma- 
terials Company (Milwaukee, Wisc.), 
has achieved a new and refreshingly 
different statement of the quality 
theme. Devoted entirely to a single pic- 
ture story on quality, the issue doesn’t 
mince words about competition—but 
instead of dwelling on the possible 
economic consequences of failure to 
maintain quality standards, it carries 
a strongly positive message: Quality 
comes from pride ia work well done, 
the satisfaction of cooperative effort, 
and the thrill of beating a competitor: 
“Quality is people.” Some well-chosen 
examples reiterate the point: “Quality 
is in the sweeper’s broom ... in the 
receptionist’s smile . . . in the lathe 
operator’s skilled hands . in the 
supervisor’s guidance .. . in the sales- 
man’s pride.” Effective writing, illus- 
tration, and layout contribute to the 
appeal of this basic message. 

Interested personnel executives and 
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employee communications specialists 
may obtain copies of Inside Line (Au- 
gust issue) by addressing requests to 
the Public and Employee Relations De- 
partment, Line Material Company, 700 
West Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisc. 


e “IT’S GOOD BUSINESS to Know 
Your Men,” is the title of a new pam- 
phlet about mental health and its ap- 
plication in industry, just issued by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Prepared by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
this practical guide suggests how the 
foreman or supervisor can help in cre- 
ating a healthy work environment by 
using a few basic mental health prin- 
ciples. It also suggests how he can best 
help the worker who has emotional 
problems—not by playing the role of 
“amateur psychiatrist” but with tact 
and understanding. Copies are priced 
at 10 cents and may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








SPECIAL AMA CONFERENCE ON TRAINING 


A Special AMA Conference designed to guide staff and operating 
management in the development of integrated training programs will be held 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on Thursday and Friday, December 
9th and 10th, 1954. An opening General Session will survey over-all problems 
of training; four separate study units will then focus on specific training areas: 
sales supervisory, employee, and executive. A concluding General Session will 
synthesize the entire Conference for all registrants. 

A detailed program of the Conference may be obtained from the Personnel 
Division Manager, American Management Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. To ensure active participation by all registrants, 
attendance at the Conference has been limited to 300 persons; early registra- 
tion is therefore advised. 











. . . Keen interest on the part of personnel ex- 
ecutives in comparing their own departmental 
costs and staff requirements with those of 
other organizations has made the University 
of Minnesota's periodic budget studies one of 
the most eagerly awaited and widely read 
features of PERSONNEL. Here, based on a larger 
sample than ever before, are the results of 
the latest survey. 


How Much Do Personnel 


Activities Cost? 
The 1954 Budget Study 


DALE YODER 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


CONTINUED INCREASES in industrial re- 
lations staff costs are indicated by the 
University of Minnesota’s 1954 study 
of budgets and expenditures for this 
purpose. Average costs of providing 
staff services per employee for all re- 
porting firms have increased from 
$48.59 in 1952 and $61.26 in 1953 to 
$69.34 in 1954. This is an increase 
of approximately 11 per cent over 
last year, as compared with an increase 
of 12 per cent from 1952 to 1953. 
This increase is not uniformly dis- 
tributed among the major staff activi- 
ties or services. The pattern of dis- 
tribution is much like that of earlier 
years, with major expenditures for em- 
ployee benefits and services, medical 
and safety programs, and staffing. A 
large portion of the increased costs 
this year, however, is attributable to 
growing expenditures for health and 


safety, which increased almost 50 per 
cent over last year. Other increases 
are reported in administration, promo- 
tion and transfer, records and reports, 
auditing and research. Reduced costs 
may be noted for planning, staffing, 
and training. Little change is reported 
in labor relations, personnel rating, 
employee benefits and services, and 
wage and salary administration. 
These are, it must be emphasized, 
over-all average figures. They lump 
together the averages for all industry 
groups and firms of various sizes. 
They must of necessity be regarded as 
crude yardsticks. Total costs should 
not be compared with expenditures or 
budgets in any specific firm without 
recognition of the inevitable limitations 
of all averages. Detailed analysis of 
these reports provides more useful 
measures of current practice with re- 





NOTE: The author is indebted to Miss Mona Langguth of the Industrial Relations Center’s 
Professional Services Laboratory for compiling and interpreting returns and directing the 
involved statistical analyses upon which these findings are based.—D.Y. 
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HOW MUCH DO PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES COST? 


spect to each major function per- 
formed by these staff divisions. Such 
analysis also indicates significant dif- 
ferences among major industry groups. 

Returns in this year’s survey, as well 
as numerous letters commenting on 
the study, indicate a growing interest 
in and concern with industrial rela- 
tions budgets. Many firms report that 
they have recently instituted functional 
budgeting procedures, frequently based 
on earlier reports of these surveys. 
Perhaps, on this account, reports this 
year are far more detailed and com- 
prehensive than reports received in 
our earlier studies.’ 


The 1954 Survey 


This year’s questionnaire requested 
information on expenditures on the 
same 14 major staff functions or ac- 
tivities as last year. They include: 

1. Departmental administration 
Planning policies and programs 
Staffing; 
selection 


job analysis, recruiting and 


Training 
Promotion, transfer and release 
Personnel rating 
Labor relations 
Employee benefits and services, in- 
cluding communications 
Health and safety 
Wage and salary administration 
11. Records and reports 
12. Audit and review 
13. Research 


14. Overhead and miscellaneous 


Respondents this year were asked to 
distinguish staff salaries, administra- 
tive expenses, and uncontrolled trust 
or transfer funds for each of the major 


1 For details of the 1953 survey, see Dale Yoder 
and Lenore N. Wilson, “‘How Much Do Person- 
nel Activities Cost?’ Personnet, Vol. 30, No. 
2, September, 1953, pp. 73-78. 
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functions.?, One of the most interest- 
ing disclosures of this year’s study is 
the fact that staff budgets include an 
average of $151.35 per employee in 
these “trust” funds. They were used 
for a wide range of purposes, includ- 
ing subsidies for cafeterias and food 
services, wages and salaries of trainees, 
memberships in various non-profes- 
sional associations, miscellaneous gifts 
and contributions, insurance, hospitali- 
zation and pension premiums (includ- 
ing group life, occupational disability, 
workmen’s compensation and other 
types of insurance), holiday and vaca- 
tion pay, infirmary supplies, state and 
federal unemployment compensation 
taxes, contributions to employee sav- 
ings plans, pay for time off to attend 
funerals, for jury duty, and for mili- 
tary training, allowances for meals, 
and wages for watchmen, janitors, etc. 

As in earlier studies, respondents 
this year were asked to list their titles, 
the total number of persons included 
in the personnel or industrial relations 
staff, and the industry group repre- 
sented by the employer. As a basis for 
calculating personnel ratios, respond- 
ents were instructed to include as staff 
all professional, technical and clerical 
salaried personnel in the department 
(for example, safety directors, nurses, 
dietitians, secretaries) but to exclude 
such hourly rated employees as cafe- 
teria waitresses or cooks, plant guards, 
janitors, etc. They were requested to 
allocate the time of all staff members 
among the 14 functions or activities, 
as a basis for functional personnel 
ratios. Similarly, staff salaries and ad- 
ministrative expenses were allocated 
to these same functions. 


2 For a detailed explanation of this procedure, see 


Dale Yoder, “Building a Functional Personnel 
Budget,”” MANAGEMENT Review, Vol. 42, No. 
9, September, 1953, pp. 504-513. 
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HOW MUCH DO PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES COST? 


Inquiries were mailed to all the 1650 
personnel managers and industrial re- 
lations directors on the mailing list of 
the University of Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Center. Although experience 
has indicated that only a small propor- 
tion of this total has the facts neces- 
sary for a detailed report of budgets 
or expenditures, the invitation is re- 
peated each year. Since reports are 
anonymous, the responding firms can- 
not be identified. However, each year 
finds additional firms that have re- 
vised their procedures to permit func- 
tional budgeting. As a result, more re- 
turns are received with more detailed 
and inclusive information. 

A total of 230 formal returns pro- 
vides the data available for this year’s 
survey. In addition, many of those 
who received the questionnaires replied 
by letter, giving over-all figures or data 


they could not adapt to the question- 


naire. Not all of the returns can be 
included in all analyses of the find- 
ings, because about one-fourth are in- 
complete. Returns represent employers 
in 26 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and three Canadian provinces. 
The reported budgets range from 
$5,900 to $2,640,739. Numbers of em- 
ployees vary from 137 to 32,000. The 
average number of employees for all 
firms is 2,833. Dollar averages re- 
ported here are, for the most part, 
based on 161 complete returns, divided 
among industry groups as follows: 

Manufacturing 

Trade 

Banking, finance and insurance 

Transportation 

Other public utilities 

Miscellaneous 
No separate classification for construc- 
tion or government is included in this 
year’s analysis. Because only one con- 
struction firm and one government 
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agency reported, they are included in 
the “miscellaneous” category. 


Reported Activities 


Those who have followed the devel- 
opment of these studies may recall 
that the list of 14 major staff func- 
tions or activities was derived from 
reports in the first budget study. How 
well it fits current programs may be 
judged from Figure 1, which shows 
the percentage of firms reporting each 
of these major functional activities. It 
is notable that no activity is reported 
by all firms, though departmental ad- 
ministration is shown as a budget item 
by 98 per cent. 

This chart should serve to warn 
those who wish to use these yardsticks 
of costs and ratios that the over-all 
average can be only a crude measure. 
No individual firm has such an aver- 
age. Both costs and functional ratios 
should be compared in terms of the 
activities performed. A department 
that has no responsibility for labor re- 
lations or wage and salary administra- 
tion, for example, should not expect 
that its budget or personnel ratio will 
match those of others who do have 
such__responsibililites. _ Comparative 
total costs and ratios should be calcu- 
lated by adding the functional costs 
or ratios for the activities provided in 
any individual firm. 


Comparative Cost of Activities 


This year’s calculations of costs for 
each function include some refine- 
ments as compared with those re- 
leased in earlier reports. Staff sal- 
aries are distinguished from adminis- 
trative expenses. Even more impor- 
tant, expenditures that are not con- 
trolled by the staff, even if they are 
staff administered, have been specifi- 
cally excluded from calculations of 
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All Other 
Promotions etc. 


Wage end Salary 
Administration 
Overhead and 
Miscellaneous 


Records and 
Reports 
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Figure 2 


Percentage of Salary, Administrative and Total Costs, by Major Functions 
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average per capita costs. As noted, miscellaneous group. The sharp rise 
such items as compensation and life in costs of medical, health and safety 
insurance premiums, contributions, programs can be traced directly to 
holiday and vacation pay, and many manufacturing, which stands out 
others were not supposed to be in- sharply above all other industry 
cluded in earlier reports, but their groups. 

amount was not reported. If included, Detailed breakdowns by numbers 
they tend to distort the costs of indi- of employees within the industry 
vidual activities and to make averages groups show no clear pattern, either 
almost useless for purposes of com- on detailed functional costs or total 
parison. costs of all activities. 

Functional costs, by industry group, Figure 2 shows percentage distri- 
are summarized in Table 1. Dollar butions of salaries, administrative ex- 
costs for all industries and for most  penses, and total expenditures for the 
of the industry groups have increased most costly staff activities. Allocations 
over last year. As in earlier years, of both time and money to health and 
total costs are highest in banking, safety and employee benefits and 
finance and insurance. This year, services are prominent. It is notable 
manufacturing is also above the gen- that these activities require a propor- 
eral average. Costs are below the “all tion of administrative expense even 
industry” average in trade, transpor- greater than their proportion of staff 
tation, other public utilities and the salaries. Incidentally, the correlation 


TABLE 1 
Average Per Capita Functional Costs, by Industry 
Banking Other 


Manufac- Finance Transpor- Public All All 
Functions turing Trade Insurance tation Utilities Other Industry 





. Administration of the Staff Di- 
vision 4. 5.12 ws 3.61 4.98 5.44 
. Planning of policy, programs 
and organization 42 B37 : 127 2.33 
. Staffing: job analysis, recruit- 
ment, selection 10.65 AS 4.42 
4. Training: all types 4.87 5.74 
. Promotion, transfer and release 1.35 1.65 
. Personnel rating 1.36 0.27 
7. Labor relations 3.36 is 10.17 
. Employee benefits and services 
(communications) 13.80 4.59 
. Medical: health and safety 6.41 27 8.69 
. Wage and salary administra- 
tion Live 2.33 
. Records and reports 3.35 ; 2.44 
2. Audit and review 1.67 0.97 
. Research 1.14 1.17 
. Overhead and miscellaneous 1.21 1.39 
TOTALS 58.21 48.71 
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of over-all personnel ratios and total 
per capita costs for an entire program 
has been measured as r=0.75. 


Functional Personnel Ratios 


Last year, for the first time, the 
study of budgets made possible the 
calculation of functional personnel 
ratios. Such ratios describe the num- 
ber of staff members per hundred em- 
ployees who perform each of the 14 
major functions. The total of func- 
tional ratios for each firm is equal 
to the general personnel ratio. 

The average ratio for all reporting 
firms is 0.77 and the median ratio is 
0.81. This would suggest that report- 
ing firms are somewhat more ade- 
quately staffed than is common, since 
the over-all average for a much larger 
sample was 0.65 earlier this year.” In- 
dustry ratios show a similar pattern to 
that reported in the larger study, with 
highest ratios in banking, finance and 
insurance (M—1.31, Md.—1.05) and 
lowest in trade (M—0.46, Md—0.45). 
Analysis of reported ratios by size of 
firm (number of employees) shows no 
significant pattern of variation. Small 
firms appear to have a slightly higher 
general ratio, but there are so many 
exceptions that the rule is question- 
able. 

When allocations of staff time are 
analyzed by size of firm (number of 
employees), several generalizations or 
patterns appear. The proportion of 
staff time allocated to planning policy 
and program appears to decline with 
increasing numbers of employees, as 
does that for rating and research. 
On the other hand, training time is 
increased in the larger organizations. 

Average functional personnel ratios 
are shown in Figure 3, which indicates 
8 See Dale Yoder and Lenore N. Wilson, ‘‘Salaries 
and Ratios in Industrial Relations: 1954,” 


PERSONNEL, Vol. 3, Number 1, July, 1954, pp. 
5-11. 
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median ratios and the inter-quartile 
range. Table 2 summarizes average 
functional ratios by industry groups. 
Detailed analysis of the time de- 
voted by staff members to each major 
function shows interesting variations 
among industries. Manufacturing, for 
example, reports a higher percentage 
of staff time devoted to medical, health 
and safety programs than the average 
figure for all industries. Trade shows 
unusual emphasis on staffing, training 
and records and reports. Banking, 
finance and insurance are high in the 
amount of time devoted to staffing and 
to employee benefits. Transportation is 
high in training and in labor relations. 
Other public utilities are well above 
average in employee 
health and safety. 


services and 


Uncontrolled Expenses 


As has been noted in our earlier 
studies, many staff budgets include 
numerous items over which the staff 
has little or no control. These budg- 
ets include, for example, sums to 
be paid for various types of employee 
benefits, insurance and_ retirement. 
These amounts are of the nature of 
trust funds in the staff department. 
The staff can take no action to pre- 
vent their expenditure. While they 
may be a source of prestige by in- 
creasing the total budget, they can 
also become a source of serious con- 
cern in time of enforced budget re- 
duction. 

This year’s study sought specific 
information on the amount of these 
uncontrolled funds and their purposes. 
For all reporting groups, they aver- 
age $151.35 per employee, almost 
twice the total of actual staff costs. 
Their range is wide, from an aver- 
age of 63 cents per employee in one 
firm to an average of $1,035.45 per 
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TABLE 2 


Average Functional Ratios, by Industry 


Manufac- 


Functions turing 


Trade 


Banking 
Finance Transpor- 
Insurance tation 


Other 
Public All All 
Utilities Other Industry 





. Administration of the Staff Di- 
vision 04 

. Planning of policy, programs 
and organization 03 

. Staffing: job analysis, recruit- 
ment, selection 10 
. Training: all types .08 
. Promotion, transfer and release .04 
. Personnel rating ~ we 
. Labor relations 04 

. Employee benefits and services 
(communications) 10 
. Medical: health and safety 24 

. Wage and salary administra- 
tion 4 cence. a 
. Records and reports ’ 09 
2. Audit and review 02 
3. Research 02 


. Overhead and miscellaneous ..... .08 


03 07 03 04 .06 04 
01 03 02 03 .03 03 


08 ; 07 05 08 10 
.08 0! 09 04 03 07 
03 d 04 ‘ 03 04 
02 d ‘ 02 02 02 
03 : 14 07 04 05 


06 By .06 12 ll 10 
07 ; 5 17 12 21 


.03 li : 04 05 05 


AZ 09 


01 02 d 01 03 02 
O01 d d 01 02 02 


12 03 07 





employee in another. They vary 
widely among industries, averaging 
$121.24 in manufacturing, $94.91 in 
trade, $83.19 in the banking group, 
$675.56 in transportation, $604.16 in 
other public utilities, and $204.37 in 
the miscellaneous group. 

For the most part, these funds are 
associated with four principal activi- 
ties. Their most common allocations 
are to employee benefits and services; 
medical, health and safety programs; 
labor relations; and training. Median 
amounts (they vary so widely that 
means or averages are almost mean- 
ingless) for these functions are: Em- 
ployee Services, $168.75; Medical, 
health and safety, $21.00; Labor rela- 
tions, $2.25; and Training, $6.25. 
In addition, an average of $2.50 is 
held in the overhead and _ miscel- 
laneous category. 


Conclusion 


Pressures for functional budgeting 
of personnel staff activities are widely 


reported, presumably 
desires 


the 
of top management to un- 
derstand rather precisely how staff 
funds are used. Reports of budgets can 
be useful, both to the staff and to man- 
agements as a whole. They provide 
tangible evidence of what the staff 
does and make a significant addition 
to the usual staff report. 


reflecting 


As staff costs continue to increase 
with added responsibilities, a func- 
tional budget backed by meaningful 
comparisons with what other em- 
ployers are doing becomes more and 
more useful. Accordingly, these bench- 
marks of reported functional budgets 
should become increasingly valuable 
as yardsticks. 








... While there doubtless are certcin “common 
denominators” of job satisfaction that the 
large majority of people seek from their work, 
it is of practical interest to management to 
know in more specific terms how working 
conditions, pay, and various types of “psychic 
income” vary in importance among differing 
work groups. Here are some research findings. 


Elements in Job Satisfaction 


A Study of Attitudes Among Different 
Occupational and Status Groups 


JOHN P. TROXELL 


Director, Division of Industrial Relations 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 


THIS IS a report of a study of fac- 
tors in work satisfaction among men 
of differing occupations, education 
and economic status. The study was 
formulated with these questions in 
mind: 

Among persons of different occu- 
pational groups, are there differences 
in the rankings assigned to factors 
yielding satisfaction in work? 

Among persons of differing educa- 
tional attainment, are there signifi- 
cant differences in such rankings? 
Similarly, with persons of differing 
income levels? 


The Survey Sample 


The data were gathered by inter- 
viewers engaged in a study of social 
structure in an urban community, 
probing a considerable number of 
social and economic phases of family 


life.* The goals of that study dictated 
a certain sampling design which will 
not be described here in detail. Suffice 
it to say that four census tracts in 
San Francisco were selected with a 
view to securing four different blends 
of economic position. Within each 
census tract, a random sample of 
dwelling units was chosen. Those con- 
taining no male over 21 years of age 
removed from the sample as 
“unqualified,” since the survey was 
centered upon adult males only. In 
each of the other dwelling units, one 
man was asked to be a respondent. 
Completed 705 in 
number. 

A sample thus chosen would be 


were 


interviews were 


* The larger study referred to was planned and 
conducted by Dr. Wendell Bell and his asso- 
ciates of the Survey Research Facility, Stan 
ford University. It was originally designed 
with no thought of including questions about 
work satisfaction; this phase of the inquiry 
was added at the solicitation of the writer. 
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expected to be only approximately 
representative of the employed male 
population of San Francisco. How- 
ever, insofar as occupational distri- 
bution is concerned, there is a rather 
surprising degree of conforniity to the 
pattern of that metropolitan area as 
given in the Census of 1950. Under- 
represented are the farmers: there is 
one in our sample, whereas 1 per cent 
of adult males in this area are farmers 
or farm managers. Over-represented 
are managers and proprietors (25 per 
cent instead of 14 per cent). Other- 
wise, the blend of occupations in our 
sample is fairly close to that of the 
metropolitan area, which does not dif- 
fer greatly from that of the country as 
a whole except for under-representa- 
tion of farmers and farm laborers. 


The Check-List 
The check-list method of polling 


was decided on. Its limitations must 
be admitted, but its advantages over 
alternative methods must be granted 
also, especially in a survey involving 
so many respondents. 

The items selected for use in the 
interviews were taken from a list that 
has been used in employee opinion 
surveys in a number of companies 
during the past five years. It is a 
distillation of a somewhat longer list 
which has been subjected to a con- 
siderable amount of adding, deleting, 
and modifying as a result of inviting 
respondents to write-in unlisted items 
which were considered of high im- 
portance. 


We anticipated that the survey pop- 
ulation would include some employers 
and self-employed; this proved to be 


the case. Hence it was deemed ad- 
visable to reword several items in our 


list which were, in their original word- 
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ing, slanted at employees and em- 
ployees only. Thus revised, the list 
was pre-tested among a group which 
included employers and _ professional 
men. This resulted in some further 
changes in phrasing, and a decision 
to add an item not heretofore in the 
list: “Having work that 
me.” 

Thus revised, our check-list differed 
from the earlier one too greatly to 
admit of more than approximate com- 
parisons with findings of earlier sur- 
veys. 


challenges 


Gathering the Survey Data 


The respondents were interviewed 
in their homes. In each case, the in- 
terview began with these remarks from 
the interviewer: “We want your opin- 
ion as to what a job ought to have 
in order to be satisfactory to you. 
Will you please examine this list of 
statements about things that can bring 
satisfaction in work? Which one is 
most important to you? .. . Which is 
second in importance .. . and third 

. and fourth?” 


The respondent was given a card 
on which 10 items were listed. (Dif- 
fering orders of listing were used on 
three different forms to reduce likeli- 
hood of “top-of-list” influence.) His 
selection of items was tallied by the 
interviewer. 

Then these questions were put to 
the respondent: “Is there some item, 
not in the list, which you believe 
ought to be there? If so, please tell 
me what it is. And tell me what rank- 
ing you think it ought to have.” 

This invitation was accepted by 155 
respondents who offered 172 items. 
Analyzing these, we found that about 
half could be considered elaborations 
of a listed item already cited by the 








respondent as one of his choices. For 
example, “Having work that really 
utilizes my capacities,’ seems closely 
akin to the listed item “Having work 
that challenges me.” Proffered items 
such as “Liking the people I work 
with,” and “Knowing that I do some- 
thing worthwhile” likewise have close 
counterparts on the list. 


Of the other volunteered items, 16 
were assigned a ranking lower than 
fourth, A number of others were 
either too vague for our comprehen- 
sion—e.g. “Having a spiritual rela- 
tion to the job”—or were related to a 
special need of the individual, e.g. 
“Having work which is fitted to my 
handicap,” and “Racial prejudice 
should not interfere.” “Working where 
there is no politics.” 


Of the remainder, 58 in number, 
eleven dealt with working conditions 
more or less directly: “Healthy work,” 
“Good physical surroundings,” 
“Working out of doors.” Eight 
touched upon freedom, e.g., “Work- 
ing independently,” “ 


Having my own 
work—no boss.” 


Seven held a refer- 
ence to recognition: “Praise if de- 
served,” “Having my work appreci- 
ated.” Six touched on fringe benefits: 
“Having retirement pension,” “Get- 
ting some pay when out sick.” Six 
referred to some phase of job effec- 
tiveness: “Having tools and equip- 
ment that are right,” “Capable super- 
vision.” Four referred to collective 
bargaining: “Having a union—only 
protection a workman has,” “Good 
union-management relations.” Three 
referred to work assignment: “Hav- 
ing work that is suitable to abilities.” 
The remainder were mentioned no 
more than once. 


Since no one method of slotting 


the volunteered items into ranking 
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order could well be applied, we de- 
cided to leave all of them out of the 
tabulation, and proceeded as though 
each respondent had been willing to 
let his four choices stand as origi- 
nally given. Admittedly, this puts 
some measure of over-evaluation into 
the listed items, since some of them 
are thus given an occasional rank- 
ing one step higher than the respond- 
ent indicated. But it may be doubted 
that any item’s position in the tabula- 
tions was thereby changed. 

In scoring, each first choice is given 
a weight of five; each second choice, 
a weight of three; each third choice, 
a weight of two; each fourth choice, 
a weight of one. The sum of the 
weight-points thus computed for each 
item is divided by the combined 
weight-points accorded to all of the 
items. Thus there is obtained for each 
item its percentage of the total weight- 
points. 


Occupational Differences 


Table 1 shows the differing weights 
of emphasis given to the listed factors 


by different 
(The U. 


followed.) 


occupational 
S. Census 


groups. 
classification is 
The factors are arrayed 
in order of the emphasis supplied by 
the respondents as a whole, after ex- 
clusion of the lone farmer. 
Interesting Work is first choice with 
all except laborers. With the white- 
collar people, it is generally ranked 
so highly as to receive about one- 
fourth of all weight-points. Though 
laborers give it a much lower rank- 
ing, we may well doubt that they do 
so because it is of less importance to 
them that their work be interesting. 
Rather, their economic status may re- 
quire them to rank, even more highly 
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than others need to do, the factors of 
Income and Job Security. 

Doing Useful Work Well is ranked 
so highly by two or three groups, and 
wins such general approval among 
almost all other groups, as to give it 
second place in the “all respondents” 
column. 

Income ranks third with the re- 
spondents as a whole, but occupa- 
tional groups rate it very differently. 
Only to the laborers is it clearly first 
in importance. It ranks second with 
operatives, with craftsmen, and with 
managers. The other groups rank it 
no higher than fifth. 

Working with Congenial People is 
ranked with greater uniformity than 
any other factor, proportionally. No 
group gives it less than 10 per cent 
of the weight-points; no group gives 
it as much as 15 per cent. It is the 
fourth choice of 
workers, 


service 
and _ professional 
men; with the other groups, it is fifth 
or sixth. 


laborers, 
salesmen 


Winning Advancement and _ Job 
Security are which the 
occupational groups differ greatly. A 
high ranking given to one is accom- 
panied by a low ranking to the other, 


factors on 
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among 
appear 
one or 


five of the groups, making it 
that a good many men want 
the other, but not both. But 
craftsmen give substantial weight to 
both, while professional 
little weight to either. 


men give 

Having a Fair and Understanding 
Superior is likewise given widely dif- 
ferent appraisal. With laborers and 
craftsmen, this factor is third in im- 
portance; with operatives, it is a 
strong fourth, From most of the 
other groups, this factor receives 
little emphasis. However, it is to be 
noted that two groups, managers and 
professional men, include a number 
of employers and __ self-employed, 
which fact may account for the low 
ranking given to this item by those 
groups. 

Table 2 shows how each group’s 
preference is correlated with prefer- 
ences of each of the other groups. 
The rank-order method of computing 
correlation was used. 


Among the four occupational groups 
which might be termed “white collar,” 
there is seen to be high correlation. 
Likewise among those which might 
be termed 
that are listed first in Table 2. There 


“blue collar,’—the four 





TABLE 2 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS AMONG OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


A. Laborers 
. Service Workers 

:. Operatives 

. Craftsmen, Foremen 

». Sales, Clerical 

", Managers, Proprietors, Officials 

x. Semi-Professionals 

. Professionals 


A B C D E F 


“SS Bo RM 14 
82 76. 42 

82 93 43 

76 ~=.93 o2 48 

61 4 & 82 

42 43 

ol 40 

42 21 
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is little or no correlation of laborers’ 
preferences with those of any of the 
four white-collar groups. Otherwise, 
the patterns of preference show sig- 
nificant correlation, with the exception 
of perhaps two instances in the pro- 
fessional men’s case. 


Influence of Education and Income 


Table 3 shows the relative empha- 
sis given to the factors by groups 
classified as to income and education. 
As to education, the dividing line is 
drawn at the level of high school 
completion. The three income groups 
comprise a total of only 689 persons 
because 15 respondents withheld in- 
formation as to income. 

The similarities are hardly less in- 
teresting than the differences. Of the 
former, a particularly striking one is 
the uniformity of emphasis assigned 
to “Working with congenial people.” 
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Almost as nearly uniform is the rank- 
ing of “Winning advancement on 
merit,” and not far behind is “Doing 
useful work well.” All groups assign 
first place to “Having work that is in- 
teresting,’ though with differing in- 
tensity. And among the several income 
groups, there is not much difference 
in the weight assigned to the factor 
of compensation. 

Marked differences are apparent in 
the rankings given to the last five 
factors on the list. To those of higher 
income and those of higher schooling, 
challenging work is more important 
than security on the job or the fair- 
ness of the superior. The reverse is 
the case with those of lesser schooling 
and those of lower income. Rank- 
order correlations are shown in Table 
4. 

Of those in the lowest income 
group, only 8 per cent had more 





TABLE 3 


Factors IN Jos SATISFACTION, RANKED BY GROUPS 
OF DIFFERING INCOME AND SCHOOLING 


(Weighted ranking assigned to each factor, expressed in %) 


/ 


Income 


$4,000 to $6,000 
$5,999 and over 
(202) (322) 


19.0% 26.8% 
17.5 13.8 


Education 


Up to 
$3,999 
(165) 
17.1% 


13.6 


Schooling 
above 12 yrs. 
(214) 


27.8% 
15.4 


Schooling up 
to 12 yrs. 
(490) 


20.4% 
12.2 


Having work that is interesting 
Doing useful work well 


Knowing that income will be 
good 12.1 
11.6 
8.6 


12.6 


13.5 
10.6 

‘= 
10.9 


11.2 
10.3 
10.2 

5.4 


12.2 
11.4 

9.5 
11.0 


9.3 
10.5 
9.6 
4.4 


Working with congenial people 
Winning advancement on merit 
Knowing I will keep my job 


Having fair and understanding 
superior (s) 12.4 
4.3 


2.7 


11.3 
3.9 
2.0 


4.5 
11.8 
4.8 


10.9 
5.6 
3.2 


3.6 
13.0 
4.1 


Having work that challenges 
Knowing about developments 


Knowing definitely what is ex- 
pected of me 5.0 


100.0 


3.4 


1.2 


100.0 


3.6 2.3 


100.0 
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TABLE 4 


Income 


Education 





Under 
$4000 


Under $4000 kane 

ene 94 
Over $6000 ......... tees AT 
Schooling to 12 years 87 
Schooling over 12 years ........ 43 


$4000- 
$5999 


94 7 87 


Over 


Schooling 
$6000 


Schooling 
to 12 years 


over 12 years 


95 


95 
04 ; 96 


43 

04 

62 Py | 96 
63 





than 12 years of schooling, as com- 
pared with 48 per cent of those in the 
highest income group. On the other 
hand, of those who had longer school- 
ing, only 6 per cent had income be- 
low $4,000, while 77 per cent had in- 
comes of $6,000 or more. Thus in- 
come and schooling are correlated, 
and that fact must be borne in mind 
as the correlation matrix is examined. 


Summary 


The size and composition of the 
sample are such as to permit only a 
hesitant judgment as to what the find- 


ings suggest. Perhaps we can say no 
more than this: Among urban men, 
there are differences in appraisal of 
the rewards which work can yield, 
and these differences appear to be 
related to occupation. 


Perhaps they 
are also related to educational attain- 
ment and to income, but those vari- 
ables are correlated with occupation 


to some degree; their separate in- 
fluences, if any, have not been identi- 
fied in this study. 

The differences in emphasis pat- 
terns of appraisal are less than one 
might have expected. As _ between 
laborers and professional men (let us 
assume, for the moment, that these 
are the two extremes of the occupa- 
tional scale), the differences are sub- 
stantial—nor is this surprising. As 
between the intervening occupations, 
the differences in patterns are less 
marked than the similarities. 

The same can be said when com- 
parison is based on the other vari- 
ables, income and education. With 
higher income and more schooling, 
there is a tendency toward greater 
emphasis on interesting work and 
challenging work; there is less empha- 
sis on steadiness of work, supervision, 
fairness, and certain other elements 
that are more highly rated by men 
of lower income and briefer schooling. 





. . . Common to the best programs of human- 
relations training is recognition of the fact that 
new patterns of behavior cannot be “learned” 
intellectually. Rather, the change, as this case 
study suggests, must come from within— 
and, ideally, the trainee should feel that it 
is of his own making. 


Self-Development in 
Supervisory Training 


Case History of a Group Training Program 


L. DAVID KORB 


THIS IS A REPORT on how one organi- 
zation approached the problem of 
achieving optimum beneficial change 
in supervisory behavior in the limited 
framework of a training course. The 
setting of this report is the David 
Taylor Model Basin, a major research 
and development facility of the Navy 
Bureau of Ships and Bureau of 
Aeronautics. The Model Basin is 
made up of four laboratories con- 
cerned with hydromechanics, ship 
structures, applied mathematics, and 
aerodynamics, and various service and 
industrial departments. The training 
program discussed in this paper was 
individually developed to serve the 
needs and nature of this facility, and 
neither its its worth 
should be considered as_ necessarily 
representing Navy training policies or 
procedures. 

in the fall of 1953, this writer was 
asked by top management to develop 


limitations nor 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: 


for the Model Basin a supervisory 
training program that would be ac- 
ceptable to its laboratory and indus- 
trial personnel and that would serve 
the organization’s management devel- 
opment Fortunately for the 
program, excellent support and guid- 
ance were forthcoming from top man- 
agement. 


needs. 


Groundwork for the program was 
carefully prepared. No nicely wrapped 
training package was sprung on staff 
members with a smiling, “Here is 
something good for you.” The Train- 
ing Officer visited representatives of 
all levels of supervision and listened 
to what they wanted in terms of a 
management development program. 
He collected, compiled and integrated 
the ideas and suggestions of the su- 
pervisors and then returned to them 
with the question: “Does this appear 
to be what you suggested?” It was 
made evident from the beginning that 


To Captain Albert G. Mumma, Commanding Officer and Director, Leon E. Wo 


Administrative Officer, and Robert H. Melvin, Personnel Officer, much credit is due for their support, 


guidance and vision in the development of this progr 


am. The opinions and assertions in this article 


are the writer’s and are not to be taken as official or reflecting the views of the David Taylor 


Model Basin or the Navy Department.—L.D.K. 
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this program was to be theirs, and 
that the function of the Training Of- 
fice was to service their needs and to 
provide guidance and counsel in train- 
ing areas as requested. The training 
proposals, when formulated, were re- 
viewed and approved by a Central 
Training Committee and the 
manding Officer and Director. 


Com- 


Three distinct training 
established: the Management 
Counsel, which meets regularly, once 
every month, for top management per- 
sonnel; the Middle Management Su- 
pervisory Development Course; and 
the First Line Supervisory Develop- 
ment Course. 


programs 
were 


At this writing, two 
groups of supervisors have completed 
the Middle Management Course, and 
one group the First Line Course. The 
program for each level differs in 
training techniques used and in con- 
tent material covered. Emphasis at 
the middle level is on development of 
human relations and management 
skills through participation-type ses- 
sions. Emphasis at the first line is on 
provision of job-related information 
and development of basic supervisory 
skills. In this paper, we shall concern 
ourselves only with the Middle Man- 
agement Course, since the approach in 
this program differs the most from 
the usual supervisory training. 


Organization and Objective 


The Middle Management Supervi- 
sory Development Course was de- 
signed to create a training situation 
permitting maximum participation 
and self-direction of training by the 
supervisors themselves. To this end, 
the trainees elect their own chairman 
and select the topics they will discuss. 


Each member of the training group 
serves, in turn, as a moderator or con- 
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ference leader and presides at a train- 
ing session. Members take turn in 
serving as observers. The observer, 
at the close of each session, reports 
critically to the group on how effec- 
tively they conducted themselves in 
carrying out the conference situation. 

There is no 
leader. 


teacher or single 
Leadership develops infor- 
mally within the group. The Training 
Officer participates as a counselor on 
conference and training techniques, 
and he takes part in the program as 
a regular member. This arrangement 
worked successfully with the two 
groups that went through the pro- 
gram. Certain conditions, 
are necessary to its success. 

The group must be introduced and 
oriented into this type of program; 
members should have some experience 
in supervision; a philosophy of train- 
ing by participation must be gen- 
erated; and pre-session preparation, 
on an individual basis, of those who 
are to conduct sessions must be un- 
dertaken. 


however, 


A maximum of 20 supervisors com- 
prise a training group. Participants 
are drawn primarily from branch 
heads in the laboratories, quartermen 
in the shops, and administrative per- 
sonnel. The majority of trainees in 
the courses held to date were made 
up of scientists and engineers. Each 
group meets for 90 minutes once a 
week for a period of three months. 
It is expected that the training will 
be continuous, in that supervisors will 
take part in such courses every few 
years, advancing in techniques of con- 
ference leadership and grasp of con- 
tent material. 

An objective of the course is to 
permit supervisors to expose and con- 
sider their own thinking on manage- 
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ment and human relations problems. 
Supervisors at the middle level have 
had some or considerable experience 
in supervision. They generally know 
the basic rules and regulations of the 
organization. What they have not 
done is to take time out to consider. 
“How am I doing?” and to compare 
their own efforts with those of their 
peers. Case studies are used; how- 
ever, these are not students speculat- 
ing theoretically on situations they 
have never experienced, but supervi- 
sors with considerable exposure draw- 
ing on their own reservoir of experi- 
ence. They need not think how theo- 
retically they might respond; but con- 
cretely how did they respond to given 
situations or problems. 

One of the premises of this ap- 
proach to supervisory development is 
that we are interested not so much in 
teaching rules of supervision as we 
are in getting the supervisor to be 
more effective in his job situation. 
And one of the main features of his 
job is to get out production through 
people. Since the relations 
problems faced by a supervisor are 
never quite the same, application of 
a stock answer might not prove satis- 


human 


factory. Moreover, most of the super- 
visors have already heard the stock 


answers. Accordingly, the teaching 
of rules of dealing with people is not 
emphasized. Cognitive knowledge of 
these rules, to a considerable extent, 
is already there. The problem in 
training is to translate knowledge into 
effective on-the-job patterns of be- 
havior. We believe that conventional 
lectures are of limited usefulness in 
achieving this. Change best comes 
from within. Change is most likely 
to be achieved, not by verbal persua- 
sion, but by continual application of 
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a large number of social pressures. 
The individual is most apt to respond 
to other individuals whose relation- 
ships to him have psychological bear- 
ing on him. He is more likely to 
change if he believes this change is 
based on his own decision. This is 
why we prefer to have the group 
work through their own ideas on the 
handling of supervisory problems. 
The process may not be as smooth as 
a staged classroom presentation, nor 
as rapid; but the beneficial effects 
are likely to be more enduring. 

The lecture has its place, and is 
used. If you wish to relay informa- 
tion, lectures, supported by visual aids 
and discussion periods, may be the 
preferred instruments of training. It 
depends on whether you are transmit- 
ting facts or seeking to modify pat- 
terns of behavior. 

Training, to be effective, cannot 
stop at the door of the classroom. 
There must be, throughout the entire 
organization, a climate conducive to 
the conduct of healthy supervisory 
practices. The best supervisory devel- 
opment course will have little effect 
on the individual if the atmosphere 
surrounding his work situation is op- 
posed to that which he has learned. 
Without a favorable organizational 
climate, the effect of supervisory train- 
ing on the individual is like a ripple 
in a wind-tossed sea. Fortunately for 
the courses held at the Model Basin, 
management has recognized that train- 
ing cannot be conducted in a vacuum, 
and there has been, and is continuing, 
an over-all effort at staff improvement, 
of which these courses are a part. 


The Training Sessions 


At the first meeting, members of 
the training group are seated facing 
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each other in a circle. There is no 
lecture platform; no head of the 
class. Members introduce themselves 
and speak about what they would 
like to get out of the program. Then 
the trainees are informed that the 
course will not provide them with 
ready-made answers to their supervi- 
sory problems. What it may do is 
help them develop a more effective 
method of approaching the problems 
they face in the performance of their 
work. If nothing else, they have this 
opportunity, in an atmosphere in 
which one does not have to defend 
one’s actions, to consider their atti- 
tudes and behavior as supervisors, 
and to compare what they have been 
doing with the concepts and actions 
of others in similar positions. 


We try to create an atmosphere of 
acceptance, permissiveness and free- 
dom. Everyone is asked to express 
his thoughts freely on the subject 
being discussed. Once expressed, a 
point of view is no longer the prop- 
erty of the person speaking. His views 
are tossed, so to speak, into the center 
of the conference group to accept, 
modify or reject. The speaker does 
not have to defend his views. He may 
well be asked to explain or clarify his 
views, but he is never to be personally 
attacked for holding them. Partici- 
pants may be encouraged to present 
divergent points of views, so that 
when a proposition is finally accepted, 
it is accepted after examination of 
some of its basic premises and not 
merely as a platitude. 
the second session, the 
members of the training group elect 
their chairman and _ secretary. 
The chairman appoints, from among 
the members of the group, the mode- 
rators who will preside at future 
training sessions. The group picks by 


During 


own 
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vote the topics they wish to take up 
during the training program. Begin- 
ning with the third session, the group 
conducts its own meetings. 

Plans for each session are worked 
out at pre-session meetings. At these 
meetings, the chairman, the Training 
Officer, the observer, and the moder- 
ator discuss the topic of the forth- 
coming session and the best method 
of presenting the topic. It may be 
that the subject for the session under 
consideration calls for the provision 
of information—for example, fiscal 
and budget policies of the organiza- 
tion—and it may be decided to ap- 
proach this topic by means of a guest 
speaker and discussion period. If the 
topic is in the human relations area, 
the usual approach is by case studies 
or role playing. In these latter types 
of sessions, the moderator serves as 
the case study leader. 
During these pre-session meetings, the 
moderator is coached by the Training 
Officer in acquiring conference tech- 
niques. The may, if he 
wishes, conduct an abbreviated prac- 
tice session or two with the committee 
members as participants. 


discussion 


moderator 


The moderator enters a session, not 
only with this preliminary training, 
but with the assurance that the Train- 
ing Officer and the chairman will 
make it their business to support him, 
if needed, during the meeting. Also, 
he knows that he need not be an ex- 
pert in the subject matter; that his 
primary job is to elicit discussion 
and obtain broad participation and 
to guide the conference into produc- 
tive channels. The moderator en- 
courages members to develop and ex- 
plain points of view expressed. He 
seeks to bring out not only opinion, 
but the why and how behind it. If a 
supervisor says he obtained more pro- 
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Middle Management Training Program: Evaluation Survey 


Your opinion is sought on the value and effectiveness of the management 
training program you have just completed. On the basis of your recom- 
mendations, we will adjust the program for future training groups. If 
more space is needed, number your answer and write on the reverse side. 
Do not sign your name. 


1. Do you feel that, over-all, the expenditure of your time in the management train- 
ing program was worthwhile? Yes No 


What have you gotten out of the program? Explain. 

Did you like the way this program was organized? Yes No Explain. 
In what way could the organization of the program be improved? 

Did you feel that you had full opportunity to participate? 

Do you like the idea of a self-directed, participation-type training program? 
Which sessions did you like the best? Why? 

Did you like the case-study method? 

Would you prefer other training techniques? Explain. 

What topics should be emphasized? 

What was missing that should have been included? 

What did you think of the roles of the moderator? The observer? 

What kind of job do you think the training officer did? 

What about his role as a group member? 

How could he improve his effective usefulness to the group? 

What were the major weaknesses of the program? 


Do you believe there has been any sharpening of your supervisory and managerial 
skills? Explain. 


Were you satisfied with time and frequency of meetings? 
’ 
19. Would you recommend this program to other supervisors? 


20. Do you think it is possible to evaluate a program like this objectively? 
In terms of cash or time saving? How? 
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duction from a marginal employee by 
talking to him and telling him to do 
better, he may well be asked what he 
said to the employee, and how, and 
what the reaction was. We are more 
interested in experiences, procedures, 
techniques and attitudes than in con- 
clusions and generalizations. 


Evaluation 


This kind of program requires 
work on the part of the participants, 
and mental effort and a willingness 
to engage in self-analysis. We ex- 
pected resistance and areas of hos- 
tility; we found almost unanimous 
interest and considerable enthusiasm. 

At the completion of the two mid- 
dle management courses held to date, 
members asked to complete, 
20-item evaluation 
questionnaire (which is reproduced on 
the opposite page). 


were 
anonymously, a 


Response was 
strongly favorable. The participants 
reported, generally, that there had 
been a sharpening of their supervisory 
skills; that they had obtained a bet- 
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ter understanding of their jobs, and 
a broadening of perspective arising 
out of discussion of common prob- 
lems with other supervisors. 

While this reflects a favorable 
view of the course on the part of the 
participants, there still remains the 
question whether actual improve- 
ment on the job has been realized. 
Admittedly, we may have measured 
only verbal veneer, testimony. We do 
have some evidence that beneficial 
change has been achieved. We ap- 
preciate, however, that measurement 
of good design would involve estab- 
lishment of criteria of supervisory per- 
formance, and objective measurement 
of such performance on the job before 
and after training. The resources for 
such a study were not within the scope 
of this activity. 

Thus we report this program not 
as one of proved success, but as a 
possibly interesting example of an ef- 
fort to apply some of the findings in 
social psychology and education to 
the group training of supervisors. 





AMA GENERAL 





MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


An AMA General Management Conference, which will feature a 
number of papers of special interest to personnel executives, will be 
held Monday through Thursday, January 24-27, 1955, at the Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles. 











... With most company communications pro- 
grams focussed primarily on the rank and file, 
members of management are in a position 
somewhat analogous to that of “the shoe- 
maker's children.” In the interests of good 
communication at all levels, therefore, more 
attention must be given to the communications 
problems that typically beset the executive 


group. 


Communication Within Management 


KEITH DAVIS 
Indiana University 


COMMUNICATION has become a very 
popular subject these days. There are 
many, in fact, who would say it is 
being over emphasized. Yet there is 
one aspect of communication which, 
amidst all the tumult and shouting, 
has been somewhat neglected. That 
phase is communication within the 
management group itself. This sub- 
ject is usually called management com- 
munication or intramanagement com- 
munication; regardless of its name, 
it represents a major area of the com- 
munication problem in business. 

The general tendency, apparently, 
has been to say, “Let’s improve em- 
ployee communication; management 
can take care of itself.” To be sure, 
employees far outnumber managers 
and communication programs are un- 
derstandably focused primarily toward 
this group, but these conditions do not 
justify the neglect of management 
communication. 


In ancient history the Tower of 
Babel exemplified the significance of 
communication in the accomplishment 
of a group work. Today we recognize 


even more clearly that communication, 
in management or out of it, is or- 
ganic or basic to organized group 
activity. No group can long endure 
without it, because it is the nerve 
system which permits a group to func- 
tion as a whole. 

Picture for a moment a situation 
in which a superintendent and his 
foremen are working under conditions 
which prohibit communication. Some 
of the most obvious results of the 
“wall of silence” that surrounds them 
are: 


1. The foremen do not know clearly 
what the superintendent wants 
them to do. 

The foremen do not know what 
other foremen are doing. They 
cannot coordinate. 

3. The superintendent cannot ef- 
fectively give orders and in- 
structions to his personnel, 
which means he is unable to 
direct their efforts toward the 
organization’s objectives. 

The superintendent does not 
know clearly what his foremen 


Adapted from an address before the Industrial Relations Association of Chicago. 
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are doing. Thus, for example, 
he is unable to motivate be- 
cause he does not know their 
needs and reactions, and he 
cannot control because he is 
ignorant of their progress. 
Truly communication is essential to 
perform any organized group activity. 
A group cannot coordinate and func- 
tion as a whole without it. 


Why Emphasize Management 
Communication? 


There are good reasons why man- 
agement communication deserves em- 
phasis at this stage in the develop- 
ment of the communication art. 


First, management communication 
is prerequisite to worker communica- 
tion. Obviously, management cannot 
communicate to workers unless man- 
agement itself is informed. Not only 
must management know (that is, be 
informed) but it also must understand 
the information well enough to in- 
terpret it to others. Top management 
often fails to recognize this simple 
fact. For example, top management 
in one company expected its foremen 
to interpret the incentive plan to 
workers but failed to explain the plan 
adequately to the foremen. Even 
though the foremen had _ stacks of 
papers describing the plan, they did 
not understand it and, therefore, were 
unable to interpret it to the workers. 
Just as a photograph can be no clearer 
than the negative from which it is 
printed, the manager cannot transmit 
more clearly than he understands. 

Management communication also is 
essential if a is to make 
proper judgments and decisions. The 
manager is often completely isolated 
from the point of performance, and 
he can serve as a “decision center” 


manager 
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only to the extent that reports and 
other information reach him. This re- 
quires two-way communication. The 
specialization of decision-making func- 
tions is largely dependent upon the 
ability to develop adequate channels 
of communication to and from deci- 
sion centers. This reason alone 
should be enough to convince manage- 
ment that its own communication pat- 
terns need continuous analysis and 
appraisal. 

Another reason for emphasizing 
management communication is that 
the scope of a manager’s influence is 
typically greater than a worker’s. In- 
adequate communication to any single 
manager can have a direct effect on 
profit, productivity, or morale, be- 
cause his wide span of control and 
coordination affects many people and 
different activities. Inadequate infor- 
mation to a worker usually affects 
only his job and a few others, but 
poor information to a manager may 
affect the work of hundreds of per- 
sons. 


Management de- 


serves emphasis also because most of 


communication 


the links in the chain of communica- 
tion, from top to bottom and bottom 
to top, are in the management group. 
A communication from a 
top management, 
go through five 


agers. 


worker to 
for example, may 
persons—all man- 
Each link in that chain, ex- 


cept the first, is within the manage- 
ment group. Each link affords a new 
opportunity for 


distortion, fading, 
and delay. Each executive in the 
chain has an opportunity to filter in- 
formation, passing on only what he 
thinks is important or what he thinks 
his receiver wants to hear. Thus the 
problems of upward and downward 
communication in business, measured 
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in terms of links in the communica- 
tion chain, fall mostly within the 
management strata. 

Finally, management communica- 
tion is important because, even though 
members of management are not de- 
fined as “employees” in labor rela- 
tions laws, they are in fact employees, 
which means that they have needs for 
communication and understanding just 
like any other employees. A man- 
ager who is not “in the know” lacks 
both the incentive to improve and the 
ability to make decisions. His atti- 
tude is, “If I don’t know what’s going 
on around here, why should I worry 
about what happens? If other ex- 
ecutives don’t cooperate with me, why 
should I cooperate with them?” 

The five conditions just discussed 
indicate that management communi- 
cation deserves at least equal empha- 
sis with employee communication. The 
two are merely different sides of the 
same coin, and one cannot improve 
very far beyond the other, because 
one is dependent upon the other for 
the good of the company as a whole. 


Communication Analysis 


The first step in developing good 
management communication is to find 
what problems exist in the individual 
business and then proceed to remedy 
them. Problems can be determined 
by judgment on the basis of general 
observation and knowledge, but the 
more scientific approach is actually to 
make first-hand analysis within the 
company involved. In this way the 
specific problems that require action 
can be isolated and identified. 

There are now available several 
methods of making such an analysis. 
They range all the way from a simple 
questionnaire asking “Do you know 
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this?” to an elaborate study of the 
over-all communication process itself. 
Obviously, the latter is more effec- 
tive because it takes into account 
causes as well as results, whereas the 
former appraises only results. 


One promising method of com- 
munication process study is called 
“ecco analysis.”1 It uses a simple 
questionnaire or interview to deter- 
mine communication chains about 
particular units of information. Each 
unit is traced from its origin as it 
spreads throughout the organization. 
In this manner one can determine 
the people who communicate actively, 
the degree to which certain managers 
or departments are isolated from com- 
munication chains, the extent to which 
different media are used, the activity 
of the grapevine, and many other 
related factors. 


The Communication Network in 
One Company 


The use of “ecco” analysis can be 
illustrated by examples of results 
achieved with this method in one 
company. This manufacturing firm 
employed about 700 persons, but the 
research covered only the manage- 
ment group. The communication pat- 
tern consistently was a “cluster chain,” 
in which only a few of the informed 
persons communicated, and they usual- 
ly informed several persons instead 
of only one. (The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the difference be- 
tween the “cluster chain” and an 
ordinary single-strand chain in which 
A tells B, who tells C, who tells D, 


and so on.) 


1This and other methods of analysis are de 
scribed in Keith Davis, ““A Method of Studying 
Communication Patterns in Organizations,”’ 
Personnel Psychology, Autumn, 1953, pp. 301- 
312. 
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TWO BASIC COMMUNICATION PATTERNS 


The cluster chain means that most 
people in management acted as pas- 
sive receivers, and only a few (10 to 
30 per cent in most cases) re-com- 
municated the information originally 
to another person. These “communi- 
cators” called liaison indi- 
Membership in the liaison 
group was different for each unit of 
information, 


are often 
viduals. 


depending on _ factors 
such as requirements of the formal 
organization and personal interest in 
the subject. There was no established, 


consistent of communicators, 


group 
but some persons tended more than 
others to be active in communication. 

The predominant flow of communi- 
cation in this company was downward 
(measured in terms of the formal or- 
ganizational levels), regardless of the 
persons involved or the type of in- 
formation. The grapevine was very 
active, but even there, communication 
predominantly flowed downward. The 
evidence clearly showed that upward 
communication was inadequately de- 
veloped. There was, in fact, negligible 


communication between foremen and 
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other members of management, ex- 
cept for formal contacts between a 
foreman and his direct supervisor. 
Here was an area requiring manage- 
ment’s conscious effort for improve- 
ment. 

Certain departmental groups of fore- 
men were also well isolated from most 
downward communication, especially 
the grapevine. This problem required 
attention, too, because it was usually 
tied in with social isolation or geo- 
graphical separation. 
somewhat more 
active communicators in this company 
The staff both re- 
transmitted proportion- 
ately more information than the line. 


Staff persons were 


than line persons. 
ceived and 

The foregoing examples should il- 
lustrate that communication analysis 
is beyond the stage of “by guess and 
by golly.” Important basic data about 
a firm’s individual situation can now 
be determined accurately and scienti- 
fically, as in other areas of manage- 
ment analysis. 

In this field study both the grape- 
vine and the staff group were shown 
to be especially active. Because of 
their importance these two subjects 
warrant further discussion on a gen- 
eral basis. 


Role of the Staff 
As a 


complexity, staff groups also grow in 


business grows in size and 


size and importance. The busy line 
manager depends upon various staff 
specialists to gather data, study prob- 
lems, advise him, and assist him with 
complex problems of coordination and 
his staff 
available, he usually attaches it struc- 


control. In order to have 
turally to his organization, if possible. 
He often gives the staff work to do 
in his name, but he specifies that it 
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has no command authority over the 
line group. And he frequently fails 
to realize that all these relationships 
which he establishes for the staff have 
significant bearing upon the staff's 
communication role in the company. 
The trend is toward the staff becom- 
ing more important in communication 
as business grows in size and com- 
plexity. This can be termed a “nor- 
mal” development for the following 
reasons: 

In the first place, many communi- 
cation activities are usually separated 
from the line through functionaliza- 
tion as a company grows in size and 
complexity. The manager asks his 
staff to perform for him such func- 
tions as gathering data, issuing re- 
ports, preparing directives, coordinat- 
ing activities, advising persons, and 
countless other communication func- 
tions. The result is that the primary 
activity of many staffs is communica- 
tion. It is their delegated, formal re- 
sponsibility. In fact, many staff people 
tend to become more specialized and 
skilled in communication than the 
typical line manager because they de- 
vote more time to it. 


Secondly, since the line manager 
does not give command authority to 
staff people, they have greater moti- 
vation to communicate, because they 
realize that their success is more de- 
pendent upon “selling” their ideas to 


others. Line managers, on the other 
hand, are often lulled into poor com- 
munication by the fact that they have 
authority to order an action even 
when they cannot sell it. 

A third reason for the communica- 
tion importance of the staff is that it 
is usually set in the organization 
structure so that it has shorter com- 
munication chains to higher manage- 
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ment. For example, a foreman in a 
large factory might have to go through 
five levels to reach the executive vice 
president, but a personnel specialist 
might reach him through three levels. 
This permits staff members to have 
the “ear” of top management and to 
short-circuit the line. The result is 
both good and bad. Communication 
upward and downward tends to be 
improved, but lower management 
often waits in insecurity with the fear 
that it is being by-passed, or criticized 
without an opportunity to answer. 

A fourth reason for the staff's com- 
munication activity is that it is more 
mobile than the line, certainly at the 
lower levels of the organization. Staff 
specialists and executives in such 
areas as personnel and control find 
that their duties both require and 
allow them to get out of their offices 
and visit other areas without someone 
wondering if they are “not working.” 
They also find it easier to get away 
for coffee or just to visit. All of this 
means that staff people have the chance 
to receive and spread information 
widely and regularly. 

Finally, the staff is often more in- 
volved in the chain of procedure than 
is the line. For example, a produc- 
tion control problem may clear 
through five staff persons but only 
three line persons, which means that 
more staff people than line people 
often know about many line actions. 

Since staff people have so many 
reasons, both formal and informal, 
for communicating, the over-all result 
is that they do transmit and receive 
information actively. They have the 
information, the skill, the motivation, 
the contacts, and the organizational 
position. Management must recog- 
nize this active communication role 
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of staff and make full use of it in 
management communication. 


The Grapevine in Management 


Informal communication is often 
called “the grapevine.” It arises from 
the social and personal interests of 
people, rather than the formal re- 
quirements of an organization. The 
term “grapevine” probably arose be- 
cause it was thought to be a long, 
winding means of communication 
from one point to another—like a real 
grapevine. But it is now recognized 
that the grapevine is often faster and 
more direct than so-called direct, 
formal channels of information. 

The grapevine is typically consider- 
ed to apply to workers. Observation, 
confirmed by research, indicates that 
it is just as active among manage- 
ment. Wherever there are people, 
there are grapevines. This means that 
the grapevine is a significant influence 
among management, either for or 
against organization objectives. It 
can make or break individual man- 
agers or general morale in manage- 
ment. 

The grapevine is especially fast and 
active when news is significant, which 
means that it will undermine a formal 
system for significant news unless the 
formal system is kept flexible and fast. 
The grapevine quickens its pace when 
people are insecure, as when a reor- 
ganization is “in the wind” or a re- 
duction in force is probable. Since 
the grapevine has no reliable source 
to which participants can refer to con- 
firm facts, the grapevine carries rumor 
or distorted information rather easily. 
Since participants in a grapevine can- 
not easily be held responsible for dis- 
tortion, as they could be in formal 
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communication, each participant is 
freer to treat facts lightly. 


In the management group the 
grapevine is more spontaneous and 
flexible than formal communication. 
For example, it can easily by-pass 
managers in the chain of command 
because it is not confined by formal 
procedure. Under certain conditions, 
this can be beneficial, but often it 
short-circuits other managers and un- 
dermines executive relationships. 

Since the grapevine is active and 
significant within the management 
group, it deserves more attention by 
members of management. They need 
to study it, learn how it works and 
who its key connections are, and de- 
velop ways to keep it positive rather 
than negative. It is a regular part 
of the management environment. 

Studies show that the management 
grapevine can be influenced because 
its patterns are partly predictable. 
For example: 

1. People talk most when the news is 

recent. 


People talk about things that affect 
their work. 

People talk about people they know. 
People working near each other are 
likely to be on the same grapevine. 
People who contact each other in the 


chain of procedure, tend to be on the 
same grapevine. 


No matter what the causes of grape- 
vines, they will continue. Grapevines 
represent a normal management ac- 
tivity. 


The Job Ahead 


Management communication is not 
to be overlooked with the comment 
that, “It will take care of itself.” In 
many respects, it is prerequisite to 
good employee communication, and 
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both are essential to coordinated, ef- 
fective operations. Because manage- 
ment and employee communication 
are interdependent, one cannot rise 
far above the other in over-all qual- 
ity. 

Management communication will be 
improved, not by airy speculation in 
the front office, but by actual study 
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of each company’s management com- 
munication system to determine needs 
and problems. Present-day research 
indicates that the grapevine and the 
staff are quite significant components 
of a firm’s management communica- 
tion network. They should be given 
early attention in a company’s com- 
munication program. 


... Whether or not a company has any formal 
procedure for dealing with them, it is certain 
to have grievances—expressed or otherwise. 
And yet, many non-unionized companies leave 
such problems completely to the discretion of 
supervisors or rely on a so-called “open door” 
policy without realizing its limitations. 


An Effective Grievance Procedure 
For a Non-Union Work Group 


CLYDE E. BLOCKER and STERLING H. SCHOEN* 


ACHIEVING effective vertical communi- 
cations constitutes one of the major 
problems of the employer-employee re- 
lationship. The expression of com- 
plaints, genuine or imagined, by em- 
ployees at all levels is one of the most 
important single kinds of communi- 
cation in a company. It is not enough 
that employees can “talk over” their 
problems. The best interests of both 
the employee and the company re- 
quire that management make adequate 
provision for both learning about the 
existence of employee complaints and 


solving the problems underlying 
them. Members of non-union work 
groups, whether they be office, shop, 
or sales, need an effective means for 
communicating dissatisfactions 
In 1951 the Gen- 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany set up a three-step complaint 
and grievance procedure! which would 


their 
to their supervisors. 


eral American 


1A complaint is herein defined as a dissatisfac- 
tion, brought to the attention of a member of 
management. A complaint becomes a grievance 
when the employee feels that his complaint has 
been disregarded, overridden, 
settled to his satisfaction. 


or otherwise not 


* Mr. Blocker is Personnel Director of General American Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis; Mr. Schoen is Associate Professor of Management, School of Business Administra- 


tion, Washington University, St. Louis. 
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encourage employees to bring their 
complaints to their supervisors. 

The company found that traditional 
methods of complaint handling 
through the “open door” policy usual- 
ly break down in practice. The “open 
door” policy has several weaknesses. 
First, few employees possess the cour- 
age required to confront the top 
executive in his office (even if they 
were able to get past his secretaries). 
Members of top management usually 
underestimate the social gulf separat- 


ing them from rank-and-file em- 
ployees. 


Second, these executives are fre- 
quently inaccessible at the time the 
problem arises. Hearing employee 
complaints is but one of their many 
responsibilities. The success of the 
“open door” policy depends too much 
upon the top executive of the com- 
pany. The satisfactory alleviation 
of employee complaints requires that 
responsibility for adjusting them be 
decentralized. Furthermore, the com- 
plaint which appears to be of great 
importance to the employee often 
seems insignificant and of little con- 
sequence to an executive who has 
many pressing policy decisions con- 
stantly confronting him, and who 
lives, thinks, and acts at an entirely 
different organizational level. ‘The in- 
vestigation of the facts in a human 
relations problem, for example, is a 
laborious job—generally too time-con- 
suming for the busy top executive. 

Third, top management en- 
courages an employee to by-pass his 
immediate supervisor, the status of 
that supervisor suffers. He finds it 
increasingly difficult to command the 
respect of his subordinates. Further- 
more, he ordinarily will look with 
disfavor upon anyone who by-passes 
him. The subordinate usually under- 


when 
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stands this; and fearing reprisal, he 
will hesitate to make use of the chief 
executive’s “open door.” 


The Grievance Procedure 


To remedy these shortcomings the 
General American Life Insurance 
Company outlined its complaint and 
grievance procedure in both the Home 
Office Handbook and the Supervisors’ 
Manual. Each employee receives a 
copy of the Home Office Handbook 
as well as a full explanation of the 
grievance procedure at the time of 
hire. 

The grievance procedure begins 
with the immediate supervisor. If 
the problem is not solved at the first 
level to the satisfaction of the em- 
ployee, it is referred to the division 
head. If he, in turn, is unable to 
solve it, the employee may appeal 
his case to the president. The staff 
of the personnel department is avail- 
able for consultation with the super- 
visor and employee at any time dur- 
ing the process. In most instances, 
the supervisor informs the personnel 
department of the existence of the 
grievance, particularly in those cases 
where he feels there will be an imme- 
diate appeal to a higher level of au- 
thority. During the entire process, 
the personnel department acts in a 
staff capacity. The final disposition 
of all grievances rests with members 
of the line organization. However, 
the personnel department follows up 
on all grievances regardless of the 
final disposition. 

In certain instances, the employee 
may wish to bring his complaint di- 
rectly to the personnel department. 
The problem may be highly personal 
or may reflect directly upon the em- 
supervisor. The employee 
may be afraid to present his griev- 


ploy ee’s 
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ance directly to his supervisor, or the 
employee may have discussed his 
problem with the supervisor with no 
action having resulted. In all cases, 
the employee has the right to be heard, 
and the availability of the personnel 
department guards against possible 
break-downs in the line organization. 


Meets Seven Tests 


This plan meets seven tests which 
the authors believe are important in 


appraising a complaint and grievance 
procedure for a non-union group. 
First, the plan is simple. It is easily 
understood by both employees and 
supervisors so that the mechanics of 
the process will not interfere with 
the purposes for which it is set up. 
The procedure is not overburdened 
with complicated administrative 
forms and procedures which do not 
contribute to the practical solution of 
the problems encountered. 

The grievance procedure is de- 
signed to give prompt action in every 
case. When an employee voices a com- 
plaint to his superior, he feels ag- 
grieved. If the procedure is dragged 
out over a long period of time, the 
employee is likely to become frus- 
trated and dissatisfied. The original 
complaint might be a minor problem, 
but if an answer is not forthcoming, 
the importance of the matter will be- 
come exaggerated in the mind of the 
employee. Unreasonable delay itself 
becomes the source of a grievance. 

The plan is definite. Communica- 
tions have many facets in the business 
setting; however, employees should 
know that in the grievance procedure 
the initiation of a grievance will re- 
sult in certain actions on the part 
of the management. If the procedure 
is definite, there is less chance that 
a grievance will be sidetracked some- 
where in the organization before a 
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satisfactory answer is found. When 
responsibility is clearly fixed on all 
levels of supervision, the management 
representative knows the extent of his 
authority as well as his limitations. 
When the supervisor has assurance 
that his decisions are accepted as an 
important part of the total process, he 
is more likely to come up with some 
constructive solutions. 

The entire grievance procedure is 
reduced to writing. The complaint 
and grievance procedure which is 
simple, definite, and prompt can be 
written and included in the employee 
handbook for the information of the 
entire work force. Employees should 
not only have it explained in detail 
in writing, but they should also be 
told about it when they are inducted 
into the organization. If there has 
been clear and comprehensive com- 
munication between management and 
employees relative to the procedure, 
there will be less danger of adminis- 
trative problems when grievances are 
processed. The supervisor will have 
definite written instructions to guide 
him. Fixed responsibility in writing 
gives both employees and manage- 
ment greater assurance that the in- 
terests of all will be protected. 

Employees are assured that there 
will be no retaliation when they use 
the grievance procedure as a method 
of redress. One of the most pre- 
valent fears among employees in non- 
union groups is that if they register 
a grievance with management, they 
will be discriminated against by their 
supervisors. This fear must be over- 
come if the grievance procedure is to 
be effective. It can only be overcome 
through the experiences of employees 
who have had _ grievances settled 
through the process and have not 
suffered retaliation at the hands of 
their supervisors. 
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If the supervisor is unable to settle 
the grievance satisfactorily, it is put 
into writing. This is essential in order 
that the issue and important facts 
may become fixed. This will help in- 
sure that action taken at higher levels 
will be based upon the grievance as it 
arose at the workplace. 

A staff specialist assists management 
in carrying out the provisions of the 
grievance procedure. Where a com- 
pany, such as General American, is 
large enough to utilize the services 
of a personnel specialist, he should be 
available to counsel management and 
to provide objectivity in the consid- 
eration of grievances. This expert pro- 
vides many services to his fellow ex- 
ecutives, including assistance in in- 
vestigating the facts and sentiments 
behind a grievance. He should be 
available to members of management 
at all times, but all decisions relative 
to employees should be made by line 
supervision. 

The staff specialist performs two 
special functions in a non-union firm. 
In performing the first of these he is 
an agent of the company, while at 
the same time rendering certain as- 
sistance to employees. For example, 
he has an obligation to inform the 
dissatisfied employee of his rights and 
obligations under the grievance pro- 
cedure. Where an employee elects to 
pursue a certain course of action with 
regard to his grievance, the staff spe- 
cialist may also lend him technical 
In giving assistance to 
an employee, he performs a valuable 
service for both the employees and 
the company. However, he must not 
become entangled in the situation by 
advising an employee as to what he 
should do; he must not violate the 
confidences of an employee; he must 
not behave in such a way that other 
executives will look upon him as an 


assistance. 
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instrument for collecting damaging or 
derogatory data about their personnel 
management activities. Above all, 
while helping a troubled employee, 
he must not permit supervisors to 
look upon him as a weapon to be used 
by the employee against management. 

A second function important to the 
complaint and grievance procedure 
performed by the personnel specialist 
is that of counseling with supervisors 
and employees. In many instances 
the most important facet of a griev- 
ance is the emotional reaction or feel- 
ing aroused hy the incident or situa- 
tion. Feelings sometimes run high 
and out of proportion to the imme- 
diate importance of the circumstances. 
As a staff activity, the personnel spe- 
cialist provides a safety valve for the 
expression of frustrations and feel- 
ings of aggression. 

The line executive skilled in the 
interviewing technique may do this 
to a limited extent. However, the 
pressure of his other responsibilities, 
his limited technical competence, and 
his very position of authority prevent 
him from achieving the full possibili- 
ties obtainable through counseling. 
Further, counseling can, in some in- 
stances, detect the real causes of the 
grievance, which may or may not be 
related to the work situation. 

Finally, the president is available 
for consultation on grievances which 
cannot be settled at a lower level. 
Even though most 


grievances are 


settled at the lower levels of super- 
vision, employees know they have the 
right of final appeal to the president. 

Two recent cases at General Amer- 
ican serve to illustrate the operation 
of the grievance procedure in action. 


The Case of "Miss X" 


The case of Miss X began when a 
division manager from another divi- 
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sion complained to her supervisor that 
she was disturbing the employees in 
one of his departments. The division 
manager complained that Miss X was 
spending time during working hours 
in conversation with his employees, 
and that she ate her lunch with em- 
ployees in his division. It was his 
opinion that she should eat her lunch 
with the people in her own depart- 
ment. 

Miss X’s 


called her 


supervisor immediately 
into his office to discuss 
the matter. During the discussion, 
Miss X_ stated that she had a 
number of friends in the other de- 
partment, she liked to eat her 
lunch with them. Since there was no 
rule about where employees were to 
eat their lunch she had assumed that 
she was free to eat with people of 
her own choice. She stated further 
that she had spent working time on 
the other floor because she was cap- 
tain of one of the women’s bowling 
teams, and she had to collect money 
each week for the team. She pointed 
out that this practice had been ac- 
cepted for many years, and that other 
girls also collected money 
working hours. 


and 


during 


After hearing her side of the story, 
the supervisor made the following de- 
cisions: (1) that Miss X should make 
arrangements to eat her lunch in the 
department rather than with her 
friends in the other division; and (2) 
that she should discontinue visiting 
the other department during working 
hours. 

At the end of this interview Miss 
X stated that she was not satisfied 
with the decisions, and she requested 
that she be permitted to discuss the 
matter with the division manager. 
The supervisor said he would arrange 
an appointment as soon as possible, 


which he did. 
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When the situation had been ex- 
plained to the division manager, he 
called the personnel manager, ex- 
plained the problem, and asked him 
to sit in on the interview with the 
employee. During the interview with 
the employee, both sides of the prob- 
lem were thoroughly discussed in an 
objective manner. The division man- 
ager then indicated that he agreed 
with the supervisor and that Miss X 
should comply with the instructions 
she had previously received. Miss X 
was not satisfied with the decision 
because it seemed to be unfair and 
arbitrary to her. She indicated she 
would like to appeal the matter to the 
president. 

The matter was taken to the presi- 
dent by the division manager, the 
department manager and the person- 
nel manager. During this discussion 
both sides of the case were again ex- 
plained in detail. The president 
pointed out that there was no policy 
governing the collection of money 
for the women’s bowling team, or any 
other employee activity. He directed 
the personnel manager to make an 
immediate recommendation on_ this 
matter so that all employees would be 
treated alike. He also pointed out 
that employees had never been re- 
quired to eat lunch in their own de- 
partments, and that the young lady 
could continue to eat lunch with her 
friends. Further, the problem of lunch 
would be solved in the near future 
with the opening of the new company 
cafeteria. 

The department manager conveyed 
the president’s decision to Miss X. The 
personnel manager was present at this 
interview in an advisory capacity. She 
was satisfied with the final disposition 
of her grievance, and she continues in 
the employ of the company to this 
date. The recommendation on policy 
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relative to the collection of money for 
employee activities was submitted and 
adopted as general company practice. 


The Case of "Mrs. Y" 


Mrs. Y appealed her complaint di- 
rectly to the personnel department. 
In stating her case, she indicated that 
she felt the supervisor was being dis- 
criminatory and unfair in the assign- 
ment of work in the department. She 
had been with the company for nine 
months, during which time she had 
been assigned to a machine operation. 
About a month prior to the interview, 
she had told the supervisor that her 
husband was going to attend graduate 
school out of town, and that she would 
be leaving the company in about seven 
months to him. Shortly 
after telling the supervisor of her 
plans he assigned her a variety of 
duties on a number of machines. She 
felt she was being given less respon- 
sibility, and was actually being de- 
moted. 


accompany 


During the interview Mrs. Y was 
tense and emotionally upset. Her ac- 
count of her grievance was rational, 
but it lacked specific detail and was 
loaded with opinions and judgments. 

The personnel counselor asked Mrs. 
Y if she objected to an interview be- 
tween the supervisor and the counselor 
in order to find the answer to her 
problem. She did not object, and an 
interview was arranged. 

The supervisor’s story was at vari- 
ance with the employee’s story. He 
said that when Mrs. Y had told him 


that she would be leaving the company 
to go with her husband, he had asked 


her if she intended to continue work- 
after leaving St. Louis. She said 
yes, that it was necessary for her to 
continue to work, so 


could attend school. 


Ing 


her husband 


During this in- 
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terview the supervisor suggested that 
it would be a good idea if she obtained 
experience on other machines in the 
department, so that she could more 
easily obtain employment elsewhere. 
She readily agreed with this idea, and 
the supervisor made arrangements for 
her to learn the operation of the other 
machines in the department during the 
remainder of the time she was with 
the company. During the following 
month, she was apparently quite satis- 
fied with the change, but, without any 
apparent reason, she suddenly became 
moody, sarcastic and uncooperative. 
Her change in attitude preceded her 
interview with the personnel counselor 
by about three weeks. The supervisor 
was at a loss to explain the change, 
and he appealed to the counselor to 
help him solve the problem. The per- 
sonnel counselor and the supervisor 
agreed to seek additional information 
from other employees in the depart- 
ment about Mrs. Y’s background and 
her feelings about her job. 

After several days of tactful investi- 
gation, it was learned that Mrs. Y 
was having marital problems. She 
was not getting along too well with 
her husband, and she thought she was 
pregnant. If she were actually preg- 
nant, it would be difficult or impos- 
sible for her husband to continue go- 
ing to school. This goal of further 
education for her husband was very 
important to her, and she was dis- 
charging her anxiety and emotional 
tension in the work situation. 

The personnel counselor had two 
more interviews with her during the 
following three weeks. During these 
interviews Mrs. Y continued to com- 
the the 
change in her job. She released her 
feelings in the privacy of the personnel 
department, but was unable to offer a 


plain about unfairness of 
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constructive solution to her problem. 
During this time her relations with her 
supervisor were cool but cooperative. 
Shortly thereafter, she found that she 
was not pregnant. At this time, her 
attitude toward her supervisor mark- 
edly improved. She remained with the 
company until her husband left the 
city to attend graduate school. 
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These two cases illustrate the effec- 
tiveness of a formalized grievance 
procedure, buttressed by a competent 
personnel department. The philosophy 
of such a program is based upon a 
recognition of the psychological needs 
of employees, and a method of ad- 
ministration and counseling which rec- 
ognizes individual differences. 


... Frequently bypassed—even in some of the 
more elaborate supervisory development pro- 
grams—is one of the final steps in any training 
process: evaluation of results. And yet, as the 
authors observe, there are several approaches 
to “proving out” training results—and even a 
crude measure of results is far preferable to 
no evaluation at all. 


Evaluating the Results of 


Supervisory Training 


THEODORE R. LINDBOM Midland Cooperatives, Inc. 


and 


WESLEY OSTERBERG Prudential Insurance Company 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY today is offering 
more training in supervisory princi- 
ples and methods than in any other 
single area. This training is offered 
with confidence and received with 
understandable approval, but if you 
ask questions about results, you are 
likely to be met with either silence or 
a sales talk. 

Though a great deal has been writ- 
ten about supervisory training, very 
little has been published about re- 
search in this field—chiefly because 
little has been done. Looking at the 
literature, you will find descriptions of 
the various training methods and types 


of programs that companies have used. 
You will also find opinions on such 
subjects as what should be included in 
training programs, how these should 
be installed, who should be trained, 
and what methods should be utilized. 
Some of these descriptions and opin- 
ions, particularly when they come from 
competent authorities, certainly are 
not without value. However, the per- 
sonnel executive seeking objective 
research findings to help answer some 
of the many questions that arise in 
planning supervisory training will find 
the literature disappointingly meager. 

This lack of research evidence is 
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probably most striking if one seeks to 
answer the basic question, “Do formal 
supervisory training programs have 
any validity?”—or, in terms more 
often used in business, “Do they pay 
off?” 

Vital as this question is, there have 
been few organized attempts made to 
answer it. If we are to get adequate 
answers, therefore, we must seek more 
precise evidence than 
been available. 


thus far 
The relative effective- 
ness of various techniques cannot be 
determined without form of 
Moreover, existing tech- 
niques of no validity are likely to be 
perpetuated unless careful study shows 
them to be ineffective. Without evalu- 
ation, managements 


has 


some 
evaluation. 


company may 
continue to pour money into training 
programs that actually do them, the 
supervisors, and 


the employees no 
good at all. 


THREE LEVELS OF EVALUATION 


There are, roughly, three alterna- 
tive levels at which efforts to train 
supervisors can be evaluated. First, at 
the classroom or training room level; 
second, by the supervisor’s actual be- 
havior on the job; third, by the be- 
havior of the supervised employees. 
(There is also the alternative of “no 
evaluation at all,” which, sadly enough, 
is most widely accepted. New methods 
and techniques are usually reported 
without any objective appraisal. 
Training a group of foremen in “bet- 
ter” methods of supervision is ap- 
parently such a “logical” method of 
getting better performance that no ef- 
fort is made to assess the results. ) 


The Supervisor's 
Classroom Behavior 


The first and most popular level at 
which to evaluate is in the training 


room or classroom. Two sub-levels 
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can be distinguished. One is simply to 
give the trainee a_pencil-and-paper 
achievement test after he completes the 
course and arbitrarily set a per cent 
of correct answers as a passing grade. 
The other expands the first procedure 
to include both a “before” and an 
“after” measurement, with the same 
or equivalent forms of a _pencil-and- 
paper test. In this second method, 
some arbitrary increase or a statisti- 
cally significant increase in score is 
usually taken as an indication that the 
program has succeeded. 

A further modification of this 
method requires the conference 
leader or trainer to rate the trainee 
before and after the training program. 
Such factors as sociability, participa- 
tion in the conferences, and ability to 
get along with others in the group 
are rated. Another modification, not 
often used, has the trainees rate one 
another. Trainees, too, are often asked 
to rate the course itself. 

An example of evaluation at this 
first level has been reported by 
Katzell." He worked with a group of 
supervisors above the rank of foreman, 
but below the executive level. The 
course, consisting of eight weekly meet- 
ings of four hours each, concentrated 
on the application of psychological 
principles to leadership. Using the be- 
fore-and-after technique of measure- 
ment with File’s “How Supervise?” 
test, he found a significant gain in 
score after training. He also reported 
that trainees rated the course favor- 
ably. 

The disturbing weakness in the 
methods described above is that an 
assumption must be made that per- 
formance in the training room is re- 
lated to performance on the job. 
Otherwise, of course, the evaluation at 
1 Katzell, R. A., “Testing a Training Program in 


Human Relations,”” Personnel Psychology, 1948, 
V. 1, pp. 319-329. 
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the training room level has no real 
meaning. 

There are some kinds of supervisory 
training where classroom examination 
might be the most feasible measure of 
results. For example, a course of 
training in basic economics, not in- 
tended to be passed on to employees or 
to cause any change in the supervisor’s 
on-the-job behavior, might be so clas- 
sified. However, such training efforts 
are small in number compared to those 
in which the supervisor’s relationship 
to his employees is the focus of the 
training. 


2. The Supervisor's Behavior 


On the Job 


A deeper level of evaluation, going 
a step beyond the classroom, is ap- 
praisal of the supervisor’s on-the-job 
behavior. This can be carried out in 
a variety of ways. One method is to 
have a trained observer spend time in 
the department. This has the advan- 
tage of thoroughness, but usually 
raises the question: To what degree 
was the supervisor’s behavior influ- 
enced by the training, and to what 
degree by the presence of the ob- 
server ? 

Reports of superiors provide another 
basis for checking behavior on the 
job. The use of such reports, how- 
ever, often introduces problems of 
bias, differing standards, and other in- 
accuracies commonly found in ratings. 
On the other hand, one advantage of 
this procedure is that it 
superiors in the training 
through their 
evaluation. 


involves 
program 
participation in the 


Still another means of measuring 
on-the-job conduct of the supervisor is 
to analyze the opinions of his subordi- 
nates. This is ordinarily done by in- 
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terviewing the workers or by having 
them prepare some form of written 
rating of the supervisor. 

A final method of evaluation is to 
have the foreman report on his own 
behavior, either through a question- 
naire or through interview. Osterberg 
and Lindbom’ have reported a study 
using this method. Sixty-four oil com- 
pany supervisors who had received five 
half-days of training in human rela- 
tions were later surveyed by question- 
naire. Among other things, they were 
asked about changes in their behavior 
that they felt resulted from the train- 
ing program. Ninety per cent of the 
respondents reported such changes. 

Implicit in self-evaluation, of course, 
is the problem of unreliability caused 
by both conscious and unconscious 
distortion. From the training stand- 
point, however, this method is most 
likely to highlight strong and weak 
points of the program, because the 
person reporting on behavior changes 
is the supervisor himself, and he 
speaks in terms of training he has just 
experienced. 

It must be recognized that evalua- 
tion at this level, no matter how it is 
made, still does not get directly at 
the final objective of most supervisory 
training — better employee perform- 
ance. We still must assume that im- 


‘ proved supervisor behavior will result 


in improved employee behavior—and 
there is no guarantee that this assump- 
tion is valid. On the other hand, 
evaluation of supervisors’ behavior on 
the job would be the ultimate for 
training which is intended merely to 
change supervisors’ but not subordi- 
nates’ work habits—for example, a 


2 Osterberg, W. H. and Lindbom, T. R., “Evalu- 
ating Human Relations Training for Supervi- 
sors,” Advanced Management, 1953, V. 18, pp. 


26-28 
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course in record keeping or report 
writing. 


3. Employees’ Behavior 


On the Job 


Most supervisory training programs, 
which are concerned with the super- 
visor’s relationship to workers, can 
best be assessed at the third level of 
evaluation. Here, behavior of the 
supervised employees is studied di- 
rectly and major assumptions are un- 
necessary in determining the effect of 
supervisor training on employee per- 
formance. 

Several aspects of employee be- 
havior can be used to check the results 
of supervisory training. In most situa- 
tions, employee productivity—quantity 
or quality of output, or a combination 
of both—is probably the most mean- 
ingful measure. Productivity ratios, 
however, are often difficult and costly 
to calculate, and are affected by many 
factors other than supervision. The 
aspect of employee behavior to be ob- 
served is determined largely by the 
nature and objectives of the supervi- 
sory training program. Success of a 
course in developing safety-conscious- 
workers, for example, 
might be evaluated by comparing acci- 


ness among 
dent frequency and severity records 
before and after the training program. 
Human relations instruction might be 
appraised by measuring morale of em- 
ployees before and after training. An 
example of this method of evaluation 
has been reported by Lindbom*. A 
standardized employee attitude scale 
was administered before and _ three 
months after a 16-week training pro- 
gram in 


human relations which was 


8 Lindbom, T. “Supervisory 
Employee Attitudes,” 
Training, 1953, V. 7, pp. 
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attended by all 50 members of man- 
agement in a small insurance com- 
pany. Attitudes of the 126 employees 
supervised by these trainees were 
found to be significantly more favor- 
able following the training program. 

Direct measurement is not the only 
way to gauge employee behavior. The 
supervisor can be asked, by personal 
interview or by questionnaire, to re- 
port on workers’ behavior changes. 
His superior can also be questioned, 
or an outside observer may be used 
to obtain the needed information. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Though the authors believe the third 
general level of evaluation—getting at 
the behavior of those supervised—is 
probably the most meaningful, each of 
the three levels has its place in dif- 
ferent kinds of programs. And any 
one type of evaluation is better than 
none at all. 


When appraisal at all three levels 
can be made, it may indicate where a 
program is breaking down, if desired 
results are not forthcoming. If no 
change were found at the classroom 
measurement level, for example it 
might indicate that the subject matter 
simply had not been absorbed. Good 
classroom results, but no change in 
the supervisor’s on-the-job behavior 
might mean that the supervisor had 
not been “sold” on putting into prac- 
tice what he had learned, or that he 
was not able to do so. Good results 
at both the classroom and supervisor 


levels, with no subsequent change in 
employee behavior, might raise serious 
doubts about the original choice of 
training subject matter. Whatever the 
level of evaluation, something can 
usually be learned about the effective- 
ness of the training program. 
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In any event, if this relatively young 
area of training is to come of age, 
more and better techniques of evalua- 
tion must be devised for use in un- 
covering the facts needed for modifica- 
tion and improvement of training. Un- 


Arbitrators, Too, Can 


B. MEREDITH REID 
Arbitrator and Attorney 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


TO ERR IS HUMAN, and arbitrators are by 
no means exceptions to this rule. But, all 
things being equal, the likelihood of prob- 
able error by the arbitrator is reduced by 
patience, painstaking preparation, avoiding 
personalities, and making a _peroration— 
more about the latter later. 

Anyone seriously concerned with arbi- 
tration, whether he be a company or 
union representative, probably has read the 
fine works of Maxwell Copelof, Frank 
Elkouri, the Labor Arbitration Series edited 
by George W. Taylor and published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, and others 
equally good. This is no attempt to add to 
the already adequate and scholarly tomes 
on the subject. 

This is, instead, a meandering down the 
byways by an arbitrator who, notwithstand- 
ing a varied legal and industrial relations 
career, honestly prefers being an arbitrator 
—when and if he can. The mortality rate 
is high. There is an old saying among arbi- 
trators that “if you write enough opinions, 
you will write yourself out of business.” 
Someone, like in a law suit, must always 
have a decision against him. Like that 
other old saying—“You can pick your 
friends, but your relatives are thrust upon 
you”—your judge may be thrust upon you, 
but your arbitrator you pick, as a rule. 


How Are Arbitrators Selected? 


Let us assume Joe Doakes’ name appears 
on a list of five arbitrators submitted by 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. You are either for the union or 
the company, and for one reason or another 
—maybe “just to change your luck”—you 
are picking an arbitrator from outside your 
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less evaluation is given far more seri- 
ous attention in the years ahead than 
it has thus far received, the future of 
supervisory training in American busi- 
ness and industry is anything but 


bright. 


Err 


usual geographical area. Usually one or two 
such names are included for just some such 
reason. Joe is one of these from another 
state, and only faintly familiar to either side. 

Who is Joe Doakes? An excursion to the 
back “Directory of Arbitrators” of the cur- 
rent bound volume of B.N.A. Labor Arbitra- 
tion Reports shows three recent cases listed 
in that volume with a reference to his biog- 
raphy in a previous volume. Back you go 
and get a thumbnail sketch of Joe. Then 
you may also look him up in Prentice Hall’s 
supplement 8/30/54, “Who’s Who in Arbi- 
tration,” their key number 61896. You note 
he has two different cases in P-H “Amer- 
ican Labor Arbitration Awards.” 

So far so good. What do both parties 
generally do besides read the published 
opinions and perhaps conclude they are well 
written and in accord with accepted practice, 
but likely not on all fours with the peculiar 
kind of a problem you have? They look up 
Joe, very carefully, from personal contacts. 
They want to see what makes him tick. 

The union people have an_ excellent 
grapevine. They socn conclude that Joe is 
fairly well regarded in West Virginia. The 
boys there said, “He is fair—a little tough, 
but calls them as he sees them.” Ohio 
reports, “Yes, we used him. O.K., I guess, 
but that last opinion of his with us was 
for the birds.” 

The company contacts the executive secre- 
tary of the Industrial Bureau in Joe’s town 
who perhaps replies, “We know him—lawyer 
long time—good reputation—if you have a 
case, you get it—if you don’t, you don’t.” 

“So let’s talk to Wertz, Wallace, Gold- 
stein and O’Brien in his home town. They 
represent the company there,” says the local 








counsel. All these fine gentlemen are dead 
but the name goes on with the aid of about 
forty others, high among them Steve Ur- 
banic, one of the great labor lawyers of 
America—trusted completely by union and 
his clients alike. Steve has a_ prodigious 
knowledge of people and a host of friends. 
By long distance comes the immediate 
answer to the query. “Yes, I’d use him,” 
says Steve. “I have a couple of times. He 
gave the last one against me.” 

So goes the 
perhaps 


selection of an arbitrator, 
it is most careful. Is the prepara- 
tion, the handling of the case capable of 
improvement? Joe, checked and double- 
checked, is jointly agreed upon and finally 
walks into the plant on the dot, the ap- 
pointed hour and day, the arbitrator. So 
much for Joe. Suffice to say, from here on 
fiction goes out and fact comes in; the 
opinions expressed are those of the author. 


Give Him the Full Picture 


“If I hadn’t known you were a_ lawyer, 
I'd never have guessed it,” said an old Inter- 
national Representative to me in a_neigh- 
boring state—a sincere compliment. No 
arbitrator should be technical at the hear- 
ing. Rules of evidence should be out, for 
the most part. The main object is to let 
the arbitrator get the fullest picture of the 
grievance and what is behind the grievance. 
Only one on each side should carry the 
ball. That advice is often hard to put into 
practice, but it makes for smooth hearings. 
Generally the international representative 
leads off with his side of the story. Some- 
times one of the parties makes frequent 
interruptions. This is to be avoided, for if 
you leave the other fellow alone with his 
story, no matter how it riles you, he will 
be inclined to accord you the same courtesy. 
He finds it reasonable, ,oo, when he is re- 
quired to do so by the arbitrator. 

Briefs come into the picture here. Should 
you or should you not have them? Most 
hearings, strangely enough, start with no 
clue as to the issue. It has not been stated 
on the F.M.C. notification of appointment. 
It is not submitted in advance and is often 
dificult to obtain. 


Value of Briefs 


Briefs are invaluable. I’m not talking 
about legal briefs, loaded with case citations. 
I’m talking about a short, written statement 
by each side as to the background, the 
issue, the respective positions, names, dates, 
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facts, figures. In other words, a terse and 
specific statement of the argument. 

Many times the parties read theirs, one 
after the other, at the kick-off. It is a great 
help to the arbitrator to get this birdseye 
view and then go back to the full individual 
presentation. In addition, this information is 
very helpful when he is struggling with his 
opinion preparation. 

It puts too great a burden on an arbitra- 
tor to expect him to take a kind of per- 
sonal Chinese shorthand on complicated and 
rapid testimony and, at the same time, get 
the full benefit of the presentation. So, by 
all means, prepare a one- or two-page typed 
summary. Some union people have shied 
away from doing this until they understood 
that the best brief is the meaty, short, non- 
legal road map of the case. 


Some Further Suggestions 


One industrial relations director from a 
company main office handled a_ tense, 
complex two-day hearing, replete with ding- 
dong accusations of “following the Party 
line.” The particularly able, but exasperat- 
ing, union representative closed with a quote 
of an alleged statement of the plant person- 
nel director who, up to that moment, had 
neither been asked nor said anything. His 
contribution to the two-day occasion 
was a loud and emphatic “You're a liar.” 
\n invaluable piece of advice: Keep per- 
sonalities out. 

Most companies and most unions are 
somewhat like ball players. They want the 
umpire to have good “eyesight”—in this 
case, experience in labor relations and in- 
dustry, wide knowledge of situations and of 
people, special knowledge for special situa- 
tions, and fair-to-middlin’ horse sense. They 
want the “ump” to call ’em as he sees them. 
And that, my friends, is just what all 
arbitrators do. Ualike the baseball situation, 
however, it’s your job—union and company— 
to dust off the plate. If you prefer to have 
the plate half hidden, don’t give the arbi- 
trator any help. 

And don’t be afraid to use the old school 
debating “sum up” or peroration. The arbi- 
trator is human. He can muff sometimes. 
He can write an occasional poor decision. 
That likelihood is lessened, however, if all 
parties have hewn to the line—have given 
him some simple, necessary tools—and have 
avoided personalities. Particularly in arbi- 
tration: (1) Tell him what you are going 
to tell him (2) Tell him, and (3) Tell him 


what you have told him. 


sole 





. . . The jokes about the buck private who is 
finally able to lord it over his former sergeant 
in civilian life are not far removed from the 
situation of some foremen, now returned to the 
rank and file, who are being punished by the 
union for things they did when they were 
bosses. And, serious as it is, this is but one of 
many status problems confronting the down- 
graded supervisor. 


Seniority and the 


Downgraded Foreman 


JAMES MENZIES BLACK 


SENIORITY is always a sticky issue. But 
today, more than ever, management is 
finding it porcupine-hard to handle. 
There are a number of reasons why. 
Not only has the down-swing of the 
economic pendulum hit the average 
workweek smack in the middle of its 
overtime, but production cutbacks have 
bitten into the size of tne manufactur- 
ing workforce itself. And now, for the 
first time since 1949, layoffs are more 
than an academic question. They are 
here! 

Of course, economists point out that 
the shake down from a war-caused 
superboom to a high plateau of peace 
prosperity is nothing to worry about, 
long range; that, all things considered, 
we are accomplishing the transition 
smoothly, and have every reason to 
view the future optimistically. And 
that’s good. But neither can it be 
denied that the present gentle move- 
ment downward has caused disloca- 
tions in the industrial workforce, more 
severe in some industries than in 
others. And the reaction of labor to 
these dislocations is a pretty accurate 
index of what would happen on a very 
broad scale should there be a sudden 
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roller-coaster drop in business as a 
whole. For unions fight a hard rear- 
guard action in a slump. And many 
companies, accustomed to years of 
prosperity bargaining, are unprepared 
psychologically for a quick shift in 
labor’s tactics. Perhaps all their ne- 
gotiatory experience has been acquired 
during flush times. And when there’s 
a drop-off in manufacturing activities 
they are caught with their contracts 
down. Why? That’s obvious. 

The past decade of boom caused a 
constantly expanding employment 
market. Industry needed all the people 

even marginal workers—it could lay 
its hands on. What to do when a re- 


duction in force became necessary was 
tomorrow's bridge and 
crossed tomorrow. 


it could be 
In collective bar- 
gzining talks with management, unions 
sought higher pay, longer vacations, 
more holidays, higher shift pay, in- 
surance and pension protection. These 
demands were spectacular, and the 
arguments, pro and con, about them 
filled the public press. Little empha- 
sis was laid on the issue of seniority. 

But unions are more conscious of 
long-term bargaining strategy than the 
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majority of managements. And a bus- 
iness agent never forgets that seniority 
is the backbone of labor’s strength dur- 
ing a period of adversity. So even 
during the years when business was 
reaching a higher and higher volume, 
he always attempted to secure senior- 
ity provisions in the contract that 
worked to his advantage. 

Management, on the other hand, was 
frequently so concerned with the 
mounting cost of overhead that it did 
not always pay too much attention to 
what it considered side issues at the 
contract table. Concessions on senior- 
ity provisions were sometimes granted 
—seemingly unimportant concessions. 
And now they are causing many a 
labor-relations headache. 

Naturally, seniority is too broad a 
subject to be briefly considered. For 
it has many implications. But there 
is one aspect of the question that is 
presently very much on management’s 
mind. It has to do with the seniority 
status of the downgraded foremen. 
Here, in a nutshell, is the problem. 
Does he receive seniority credit for the 
period he worked as a member of 
management? Unions say, “No.” Com- 
panies, to protect their supervisors, 
often take a completely opposite point 
of view. And arbitrators are very 
busy nowadays trying to settle the 
argument. 


Will Your Foreman Become 
an Ichabod? 


Back in the days when the armies 
of the Philistines were galumphing 
around in Asia Minor, life was far 
from pleasant in the Kingdom of Is- 
rael. And there was a lady, thorough- 
ly depressed by the state of things, 
who named her son Ichabod, saying 
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the Glory of Israel is departed. This 
is mentioned in the book of Samuel, 
and a little later on there is the verse, 
“How the mighty have fallen and the 
weapons of war perished.” All in all, 
it was a bear market year in Palestine. 

Today with a cutback in the pro- 
duction of the weapons of war, many 
a former foreman might consider these 
statements singularly apt in describing 
his own situation. Well might he call 
himself “Ichabod.” For gone is his 
glory. He’s back in the bargaining 
unit, and he has noticed a distinct 
coolness, sometimes even a downright 
hostility, on the part of his co-workers. 
Even when his management seniority 
is protected by contract he can’t be 
certain he won’t get a kick in the 
teeth. Worst of all, he feels he can no 
longer rely on the company to safe- 
guard his interests. 


How To Hot-Foot Your Ex-Boss 


Take the case of the downgraded 
foremen of the Chrysler Corporation’s 
Dodge Truck Division. When they re- 
sumed rank and file jobs, nobody ex- 
pected trouble. Their seniority rights 
were fully protected by contract, and 
began from last date of hire. The 
time served as management employees 
counted in total length of service. Yet 
the UAW-CIO had a carefully pre- 
pared spot all ready for them. Today 
they are on it.* The union disciplined 
these ex-supervisors for acts allegedly 
* Since this articie 
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detrimental to the interests of labor; 
acts committed when they were mem- 
bers of management. The company 
sought an injunction against the UAW 
on the grounds that it had interfered 
with its former foremen. But the Ma- 
comb County (Michigan) Circuit 
Court ruled that the union had the 
legal right to hold members account- 
able for their actions during a period 
when they were “honorably with- 
drawn” from the organization. A pro- 
vision in the UAW’s constitution was 
cited by the court as the basis for its 
opinion. 


Of course, Chrysler hasn’t taken the 
decision as the last word. It’s gone 
back to court, and has broadened its 
original complaint to include not only 
the Dodge Truck local (defendant in 
the first action), but the International 
Union and locals in the Plymouth, De- 
Soto and Highland Park Plants. Rea- 
son: Management says that shop stew- 
ards have told supervisors throughout 
the organization about the punishment 
of the former Dodge foremen and used 
the incident to warn them to behave 
or suffer a similar penalty should they 
return to the jurisdiction of the union. 
All this has a sort of French Revolu- 
tionary flavor about it. So it’s no 
wonder that a ci-devant foreman in the 
hands of the Sans Culottes of the CIO 
might well think of his name as Icha- 
bod. He is being punished retroactively 
because he was a boss, and did the 
work of a If the practice be- 
comes widespread — hot-footing a 
downgraded foreman — labor has 
found a gimmick that will not only 
nullify the seniority provision of the 
contract that protects demoted super- 
visors, but will go a long way toward 
destroying foreman morale as a whole. 


Perhaps it’s lucky that the UAW 


boss. 
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tipped its hand at this early stage. 
Now management can expand its sen- 
iority clause covering the status of 
foremen returned to the bargaining 
unit, and make certain that they do not 
have to account to the union for deeds 
done when they were members of man- 
agement, or be punished for them. 

Obviously a company must go all 
out to protect its “Ichabods.” Simply 
from the standpoint of self-interest 
there is no other course. Could man- 
agement expect a foreman to do a 
foreman’s job if he knew in so doing 
there might be a day of reckoning? 
And would promotable rank-and-file 
workers accept supervisory positions 
which might be temporary if they were 
aware that so far as the union was 
concerned theirs was a story of crime 
and (delayed) punishment? 


Company Philosophy on Downgraded 
Foremen 


Up to now this habit of hailing the 
demoted foreman before a union tri- 
bunal has been used only by the UAW- 
CIO. So it can hardly be called wide- 
spread. But certainly this is a straw 
in the wind, an indication of union 
attitude—particularly if impending 
court cases and N.L.R.B. decisions go 
against management. However there 
are other questions that rise in the 
matter of the seniority rights of ex- 
supervisors that industry should con- 
sider, and consider in the light of 
policy decision. 

First, the individual company must 
make up its own mind on how it 
stands on the issue. Some manage- 
ments hold—and there is logic in this 
point of view—that when a man ac- 
cepts a supervisory position he should 
be willing to take the risks that go 
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with the job; that an executive has no 
security save in his own ability. They 
maintain that there is no reason to give 
a foreman bargaining unit seniority 
protection; that he knows the chance 
he takes when he accepts prornotion. 
Many a high brass executive will 
argue, “I have no protection. The suc- 
cessful man is ambitious, not security- 
minded. Why should any member of 
management—high or low—want spe- 
cial safeguards? We consider super- 
visors members of management. They 
should be willing to suffer the occupa- 
tional hazards of their jobs.” This is 
an emotional argument. But actually 
a much sounder case can be made for 
the same point of view. It can be 
made along purely logical lines. 
Certainly, before a company arrives 
at a final decision on its own attitude 
regarding the seniority status of 
former foremen, it should think the 
problem through. And these are some 
of the questions it should answer: 


1. When an employee is laid off from 
an hourly job, management attempts 
to restrict his seniority rights to a 
limited period of time. (Usually one 
year). Why, then, should its at- 
titude not be the same toward an 
employee leaving the bargaining unit 
through promotion? 
lf the foreman retains bargaining 
unit rights, he instinctively looks to 
the union for protection. This means 
he may remain at least partially loyal 
to the union. How can management 
expect the foreman to look to the 
company for leadership when man- 
agement itself has set up conditions 
that prevent him from so doing? 
Management is flexible, and there 
are many ways in which it can pro- 
tect supervisory personnel. So why 
should foremen be expected to 
identify themselves with the com- 
pany if the company cannot develop 
a program that assures them reason- 
able security in supervisory posi- 
tions? 
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The management that holds that its 
foremen should have no interest in 
bargaining unit seniority can back its 
position with cogent argument. But 
it must also be admitted that it may 
face a tough job in selling its point of 
view to the supervisor who faces the 
loss of his job because of a reduced 
work force. Frankly, foremen aren’t 
always interested in logic. Many have 
served in hourly jobs too long a time 
to think like management. So it is not 
surprising that they sometimes want 
the security which they think years of 
service should guarantee. 


Consider a typical case. Here’s Joe 
Smith. He’s a milling machine opera- 
tor making about $2.26 an hour, in- 
cluding incentive. Joe’s been on the 
job going on nine years. The business 
is expanding rapidly. A new depart- 
ment opens up, or maybe there’s a 
need for an assistant foreman in his 
own department. Joe’s the boy. So 
he’s offered a promotion. Well, this 
is what probably runs through his 
mind. “The pay’s good, but it’s only 
about 15% more than I’m making 
now. Much of the business we’re get- 
ting is war stuff, and won’t last. Then 
there'll be a cutback. No matter how 
well I do as foreman, I’ll have no con- 
trol over the situation. When business 
drops off, there won’t be any need for 
me. And, then, where’ll I be? T’ll 
have lost my seniority. I’ll be out in 
the cold. It’s not worth it.” 

Of course, everyone does not react 
like Joe Smith. For some, ambition is 
a spu~, and they are willing to take 
grave risks to get ahead. But Joe’s 
attitude is not too unusual. That’s why 
so many industrial relations executives 
complain that it’s difficult to promote 
from within—especially if promotion 
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means leaving the womb-like protec- 
tion of the bargaining unit. 


Protecting Seniority by Contract 


This is one of the reasons, too, why 
many managements consider it a com- 
pany obligation to protect its foremen 
in all circumstances. This, they say, 
encourages able employees to take 
more responsible assignments. In the 
contracts they negotiate with unions, 
they spell out specifically that the ex- 
supervisor counts the time he put in 
as a boss as part of his total seniority. 


A company is in a strong bargain- 
ing position to gain this provision in 
its labor contract. For the union al- 
ways wants superseniority for its shop 
stewards and committeemen. This pro- 
vides a basis for a trade. The automo- 
tive industry, the steel industry and the 
electrical industry have been quite firm 
on this issue. The clause governing the 
seniority status of former foremen in 
the contract that General Electric holds 
with the U.E. (Ind.) perfectly illus- 
trates the company’s determination to 
make it possible for foremen to re- 
turn to hourly jobs without loss of 
seniority. It says, “Employees who 
have been or who may be transferred 
to jobs outside any bargaining unit 
may be returned to their former jobs 
in the bargaining unit in accordance 
with their total length of service.” 
G.E.’s contract with the I.U.E. (CIO) 
contains essentially the same provision. 

Then, there’s the steel industry. It 
takes the same position. Here’s how 
Inland Steel words its contract in the 
clause governing the senicrity status of 
downgraded foremen. “If an employee 
is promoted to a supervisory position 
and is later demoted to a job within 
the bargaining unit, he may return to 
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the department and sequence from 
which he came and continuous length 
of service standing shall be the same 
as if he had not left, plus his service 
in the supervisory job, except that he 
shall not move into a job he has never 
held without first having performed 
the duties of a subordinate job.” 

The automotive companies are 
equally firm on this point. The Ford- 
UAW-CIO contract states specifically 
that demoted foremen have nothing to 
worry about seniority-wise. And this 
clause is typical of the industry. This 
is Ford’s provision: “A seniority em- 
ployee in a classification subject to 
the jurisdiction of the union, who has 
been in the past or will be in the 
future promoted to assistant foreman, 
foreman, or any other supervisory po- 
sition, and is thereafter transferred or 
demoted to a classification subject to 
the jurisdiction of the union, shall ac- 
cumulate seniority while working in a 
supervisory position and when so 
transferred or demoted shall commence 
work in a job generally similar to the 
one he held at the time of his promo- 
tion plus the seniority accumulated 
while he was working in the super- 
visory position in conformity with the 
seniority rules of plants covered by 
this agreement. It is further under- 
stood that no temporary demotions in 
supervisory positions will be made dur- 
ing temporary layoffs.” 


The companies mentioned are large 


companies and industries 


that are thoroughly experienced in 


represent 


dealing with aggressive and militant 
unions. They have learned the value 
of anticipating industrial relations 
problems that might occur, and of writ- 
ing protective clauses in their con- 
tracts to safeguard company interests. 
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But the current court action of the 
Chrysler Company in behalf of its 
downgraded foremen proves that it’s 
practically impossible for management 
to protect itself against every contin- 
gency. Whoever thought that the UAW- 
CIO would use the union’s disciplinary 
power over its members to strike at 
the seniority status of demoted super- 
visors? 

Of course, hindsight is better than 
foresight. And management must 
realize that the leadership of labor is 
opposed per se to permitting foremen 
to accumulate bargaining unit senior- 
ity. Unions may accept a clause that 
they don’t like at the contract table. 
They are realistic. But business agents 
know that there is always another door 
on the opposite side of Robin Hood’s 
barn, and they have no hesitation in 
using it. And so it may be said there 
are two completely opposite manage- 
ment points of view on the seniority 
status of downgraded foremen. The 
first: The 
hence he deserves no special seniority 
rights. The second: Management is 
honor bound to protect the job tenure 
rights of ex-foremen as an encourage- 
ment to rank and filers to accept super- 
visory jobs in the future and as a 
means to assure all workers that the 
company appreciates and rewards long 
service. Between these positions there 
is a middle ground. 


foreman is management, 


The Middle Road 


Some companies believe that the 
seniority of a foreman should be pro- 
tected for a certain length of time. 
After this period is over they think he 
should take his chances along with the 
rest of management. This, they say, 
protects a man who may receive a 
temporary promotion to supervisor be- 
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cause of a sudden expansion in the bus- 
iness—an expansion caused by some 
emergency situation that may be short- 
lived. Thus there are companies that 
write into their union contracts a pro- 
vision stating that a foreman will con- 
tinue to accumulate seniority for 12, 
18 or 24 months (whatever the case 
may be) after his promotion, but that 
at the end of his period he simply “re- 
tains” accrued seniority and earns no 
more while he is a supervisor. 

To illustrate: An employee works 
for a firm for one year as an hourly 
worker. He is then made a foreman. 
As a foreman he accumulates senior- 
ity for 12 months. He is on the job 
as a supervisor for two years. Then, 
because of a business slump, he is re- 
turned to the bargaining unit. So far 
as his seniority rights are concerned 
he has just two years, and his second 
year as a supervisor doesn’t count. 

Some companies do not go even 
this far. And many union contracts 
read that when a man becomes a fore- 
man he simply retains the seniority 
rights acquired as an hourly worker 
and that his service as a supervisor 
does not add to this. Other manage- 
ments wipe out a supervisor’s rank- 
and-file seniority altogether 
when he has been in his position so 
long a time that his job is considered 
“permanent.” 


status 


Each of these varying management 
opinions can be justified. At any rate, 
the very fact that a company has an 
opinion on this subject shows it has 
considered the question, and reached a 
policy decision regarding it. 


The Silent Contract 


Unfortunately, however, there are 
companies whose contracts are tomb- 
stone silent on the matter of seniority 
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and the downgraded foreman. That’s 
one reason why arbitrators are doing 
a land-office business today settling 
management-union disputes on this 
question. 

How can a management fail to in- 
clude a clause in its union agreement 
covering the seniority rights of ex- 
foremen? That’s easy! Perhaps it 
simply believes that foremen as mem- 
bers of the executive team are entitled 
to no bargaining unit seniority. Or, 
on the other hand, it may assume that 
the right to return a supervisor to an 
hourly job, and with full seniority 
rights, is a prerogative of the com- 
pany; that there is no need to bring 
the matter up at the contract table. 
But—and this is a frequent fault of 
small, recently organized firms—the 
company may just be naive and inex- 
perienced in union negotiation. Dur- 
ing its formal life with labor there may 
never have been any question about 
demoting foremen. Rather, the problem 
has been to find qualified men to take 
the job of boss. Because the issue was 
not of immediate concern, it never oc- 
curred to the management bargaining 
team to discuss the matter. And now, 
with a contracting labor force, it is 
encountering difficulties. A casual 
glance at any list of contemporary ar- 
bitration awards quickly reveals just 
how widespread the problem is, and 
how involved. 


Arbitrating the Issue 


There is one thing about arbitrators. 
They are happy to arbitrate. And how 
a particular arbitrator will decide a 
particular case is something no one can 
predict. But to a certain extent they 
are guiaed by precedent. And, if a 
company has written a clear and de- 
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tailed provision into its union contract 
about the seniority rights of ex-fore- 
men, and has made sure that its prac- 
tices are consistent with this provision, 
it is on fairly safe grounds. 


But this should be kept in mind. If 
there are any loopholes in the clause, 
be sure that the union will find them. 
Moreover, if the wording of the pro- 
vision is vague, or if the company is 
put into the position of depending on 
“intent” of contract to defend its ac- 
tion, it’s headed for trouble. For it 
may be said, and the statement is rea- 
sonably fair, that when a management 
takes a dispute to an impartial umpire 
the burden of proof is on the company. 
At least if labor relations executives 
have this attitude, they won’t be in for 
many disappointments. Certainly, be- 
fore they call an outsider in to settle 
a problem they will have checked and 
thoroughly documented their argu- 
ments. If the company case is weak, 
it’s usually best to forget all about 
arbitration and negotiate a settlement 
with the union in the regular frame- 
work of the grievance procedure. How- 
ever, since so many disputes involving 
the seniority status of ex-foremen are 
currently in the hands of arbitrators, 
it may be well to look at a few in- 
volving different aspects of the pro- 
blem to get an idea of how they are 
being settled. One point should be 
emphasized. In any review of arbitra- 
tion awards, management should be 
extremely cautious. Though superfici- 
ally one case may be very similar to 
another, the details may vary just 
enough to cause entirely different rul- 
ings. Moreover arbitrators differ 
among themselves. They have their 
whiras and their prejudices. And they 
are not reluctant to discard the ruling 
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of another arbitrator if it is not in line 
with their thinking. More than that 
they can find many, many reasons for 
so doing. 

It’s best to remember that however 
well a company may buttress its case 
with the precedent of past arbitration 
decisions, the union will do likewise. 
And both sides will be able to dig up 
plenty of favorable rulings, if they 
look long enough. Disputes between 
unions and companies requiring a so- 
called impartial umpire’s decisions are 
frequent. There are any number of 
people who act as arbiters. They 
range from the professional full-time 
operator to the public-spirited citizen 
whose knowledge of labor relations is 
casual, and whose decisions may be 
arrived at through a process of highly 
emotional thinking. It boils down to 
this. While it is a good notion for a 
company to back its arguments with 
past arbitration awards, it cannot 
count on precedent to assure a favor- 
able verdict. For the rulings of arbitra- 
tors are hardly as consistent as good 
waffle batter. And frequently they are 
as sticky as the syrup that covers the 
finished product. 


The Case of the Laid-Off Millwright 


The question of the seniority status 
of a person being returned to the bar- 
gaining unit because of business cut- 
backs is vividly illustrated in an arbi- 
tration award handed down back in 
1949, The disputants in the case were 
the UAW-CIO and The American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Company. The ar- 
bitrator was Jules J. Justin. The union 
claimed that the employer had 
breached the contract by failing to re- 
call an employee to the job of milling 
machine operator from which he had 
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been laid off, while allowing another 
employee to be transferred to the job 
from outside the bargaining unit. The 
laid-off milling machine operator had 
a little more than two years’ seniority. 
The downgraded employee who got 
the job had ten years’ total seniority, 
eight of which he had served as a 
milling machine operator. The union 
said the company had violated the con- 
tract by failing to recall the laid-off 
millwright when his job opened up; 
that it had no right to shift a man 
from outside of the bargaining unit 
to fill a production job when there 
were qualified production employees 
available; that this was contrary to the 
seniority provisions of the contract. 
In support of its position the union 
held that the demoted employee lost 
whatever seniority rights he had once 
possessed when he left the bargaining 
unit; that the seniority clauses of the 
contract covered only those hourly em- 
ployees who held jobs within the bar- 
gaining unit. 

Management emphatically disagreed. 
It maintained that an employee trans- 
ferred to a job outside the bargaining 
unit did not forfeit the seniority he 
had gained while working as an hour- 
ly employee so long as his employment 
with the company was not broken; 
that should he be returned to his hour- 
ly-rated job, he was entitled to full 
seniority protection. “The seniority 
provisions of the contract,” said the 
company, “are explicitly based ‘on 
length of continuous service’ . . . and 
this refers to ‘service’ with the em- 
ployer, irrespective of the job an em- 
ployee may be filling.” The company 
pointed out that contractually there 
were only five reasons for which length 
of continuous service would be con- 
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sidered broken, and that in this in- 
stance none of these had occurred. It 
also argued that the transfer of a man 
back into the bargaining unit was a 
“management right,” protected by the 
“management functions” clause of the 
agreement. 


Going further, the company con- 
tended that the arbitration clause re- 
stricted the arbitrator from adding to 
or subtracting from the provisions of 
the contract. Management maintained 
that if the umpire established condi- 
tions limiting or forfeiting seniority 
rights he would be exceeding his auth- 
ority. In fact, it continued, this very 
issue of the seniority of the ex-foreman 
had come up at the bargaining table, 
at which time the company had held to 
its position so firmly that the union 
had withdrawn its demand for a for- 
feiture clause in the renewal contract. 
In view of these facts, said the com- 
pany, the arbitrator had no right to 
grant indirectly such a clause. It de- 
manded that the union’s claims be dis- 
missed. 


Actually, the contract had not spe- 
cifically, and in so many words, treated 
the subject. It was silent on the mat- 
ter of the seniority rights of down- 
graded foremen. There was no con- 
flict between the company and the 
union over the material facts involved 
in the case. Their differences stemmed 
from diametrically opposite points of 
view on the basic issue. Here. then, 
is the question the arbitrator had to 
answer: Under the provisions of the 
existing contract, does an employee, 
transferred out of the bargaining unit 
to another job with the employer, lose 
the seniority he had acquired in the 
bargaining unit? “Indeed, he does,” 
said the union. And it relied on the 
contract to back its case. These are 
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the provisions of the agreement it in- 
troduced to support its case. 


The introductory clause stated in 
part: 


This agreement shall apply only to em- 
ployees, as defined herein, of the 
Employer employed at its factory lo- 
cated at (street address given), Brook- 
lyn, New York; and shall not apply to 
executives, foremen, assistant foremen, 
clerical workers, timekeepers, engineer- 
ing department employees (including 
technicians, engineers and draftsmen), 
salaried employees, rest-room matrons, 
guards, watchmen, professional em- 
ployees and supervisors as defined in 
the Act. 


Article 1, Subdivisions (a) and (b) 

(a) The Employer hereby recognizes 
the Union as the exclusive representa- 
tive for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining of the employees covered by 
this agreement, as defined in the Ar- 
ticle, with respect to rates of pay, hours 
of work, or other conditions of employ- 
ment. 

(b) This Agreement applies only to 
hourly paid production, maintenance, 
receiving and shipping department em- 
ployees, including store clerks and _ in- 
spectors having no supervisory duties 
over other inspectors, employed at the 
employer’s factory located .. . 
Article VIII, Subdivision (a) 

(a) The word seniority as_ hereafter 
used shall be deemed to mean the right 
to priority in employment in decrease 
or increase of working forces based on 
length of continuous service and ability 
to perform available work according to 
the established standards. 


Briefly the union’s argument was 
based on following points: 
1. Employee has seniority rights 


only so long as he is member of bar- 
gaining unit 


2. If employee leaves bargaining 
unit for management job, he loses 
seniority rights 


Countering the union’s case, man- 
agement claimed that the phrase 
“length of continuous service” re- 
ferred to length of continuous service 
with the employer; that it made no 
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difference whether this service was in 
or out of the bargaining unit. In sup- 
port of this interpretation, the com- 
pany turned to Subdivision (6) of the 
Seniority Article of the Contract, 
which read as follows:— 


(g) The length of continuous service 
of an employee shall be deemed broken 
for any of the following reasons:— 


1. If the employee voluntarily termi- 
nates employment 

2. If the employee is discharged 

3. If the employee, within ninety-six 
(96) hours after date of mailing 
notice of recall by registered mail 

does not notify the employer 

that he will return to work imme- 
diately 
If the employee is absent for forty- 
eight (48) or more consecutive 
hours 


If the employee has not been re- 
employed by the Employer within 
twelve (12) months from the date 
of the employee’s last lay-off 


None of these contingencies had oc- 
curred, asserted the company. The 
continuous service of the demoted em- 
ployee unbroken. “What the 
union really wants,” argued manage- 
ment, “is the addition of another ‘rea- 
son’ for breaking continuous service, 
namely, transfer out the bargaining 
unit. This lies beyond the authority of 
the arbitrator for these reasons: (1) 
Article IX entitled ‘Management Func- 
tions Clause’ specifically acknowledges 
the employer’s exclusive right to ‘trans- 
fer employees within the plant.’ More- 
over the arbitrator is forbidden by 
contract to render a decision which 
adds to, or subtracts from, or in any 
way alters the meaning or terms of the 
agreement. Finally, during the collec- 
tive bargaining that preceded the sign- 
ing of the existing contract the union 
asked for a change in the seniority 
clause.” 

The company then entered as an 
exhibit the union demand which had 


was 
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been rejected. Here it is: “All em- 
ployees leaving the established bar- 
gaining unit shall relinquish all sen- 
iority rights within the scope of this 
agreement.” The management had 
turned down this request during con- 
tract negotiations. Now, claimed the 
company, it was simply maintaining 
this position before an arbitrator. 


In view of the facts, the arbitrator 
rendered a decision that sustained the 
company’s position. The demoted em- 
ployee kept his job and retained his 
accumulated seniority rights. The com- 
pany won its point despite the fact 
that the contract was silent on the 
question involved in the case, and con- 
tained no direct reference to what 


would happen to an employee’s ac- 
crued seniority rights should he leave 
the bargaining unit. The arbitrator 
said he could not find that the parties 


intended that an employee should for- 
feit his accumulated seniority when he 
took a supervisor’s job. In fact, he 
added, it was clearly evident that the 
parties did not intend such a forfeiture 
clause. 

Whenever management can show 
clearly that a union has acquiesced to 
the practice of returning foremen to 
the bargaining unit with no loss of 
seniority, arbitrators usually sustain 
the company position even though the 
agreement itself is silent on the mat- 
ter. Take the case of the Borg-Warner 
Corporation and the United Farm 
Equipment and Metal Workers Union 
(CIO). Arbitrator Willard Pedrick 
ruled in favor of the company on this 
issue. He based his award mainly on 
the fact that the union had gone along 
with this custom in the past. 


A similar dispute occurred between 
the National Standard Company and 
the United Steel Workers of America 
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(CIO). The contract contained no pro- 
vision regarding the seniority rights 
of downgraded foremen. The union 
argued that although a supervisor must 
retain the seniority that was his when 
he left his hourly job, he was not en- 
titled to further bargaining unit sen- 
iority credit while he worked for man- 
agement. The company proved that its 
policy both before and after the union 
became the certified bargaining agent 
of the workers was to count all time 
an employee worked for the company 
toward his total seniority, and that 
this did not exclude foremen. Because 
National Standard was able to docu- 
ment its case with specific instances of 
past practice, arbitrator Peter M. Kelli- 
her decided in its favor. He ruled: 
Even though a foreman received his 
promotion before there was a union 
in the shop, a foreman could still count 
his total length of service in determin- 
ing his seniority position should he be 
returned to his former hourly rated 
job. Mr. Kelliher held that the lan- 


guage of the contract made no change 
in the established practice of the com- 
pany, and that only a clear statement 
in the agreement itself that such a re- 
vision had been agreed upon by the 
parties could justify a different prac- 
tice. 


Some Other Cases 


However, arbitrators don’t always 
agree. In a case between the Chamber- 
lin Co. and the CIO Steel Workers, 
arbitrator Charles Hampton ruled as 
follows: “Seniority is a product of 
the contract and arises only under the 
contract. When the employees were 
foremen they were not under the pro- 
tection of the contract and therefore 
could not accumulate seniority during 
that period. But the seniority which 
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they had previously acquired could 
only be taken from them by specific 
provision in the contract. Since this 
agreement contained no such clause, 
the employees did not lose the seniority 
which they had earned while in the 
bargaining unit. 


In this instance, the arbitrator did 
not go all the way. It was his view 
that the downgraded foreman was en- 
titled only to that seniority he had 
accumulated as an hourly employee; 
that his time as a supervisor did not 
count. Sometimes arbiters take this 
position. 


Carl Fulda, who arbitrated a case 
between the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation and the International 
Chemical Workers Union CIO involv- 
ing the seniority status of demoted 
foremen, rendered a decision in line 
with those of Willard Pedrick and 
Peter M. Kelliher. The Allied Chemical 
contract was silent on the seniority 
rights of ex-foremen. The union argued 
that since the contract did not men- 
tion the seniority rights of downgraded 
supervisors they should start at the 
bottom of the list. The company took 
the opposite position. 


Mr. Fulda found for the company. 
He said, “Employee is entitled to full 
credit for all time he worked for the 
company, including the time spent as 
supervisor. Silence of contract and 
negotiations and proposals made dur- 
ing previous collective bargaining con- 
ferences indicate that this has been im- 
pliedly accepted by both parties as 
their interpretation of such a situa- 
tion.” Again management had shown 
bargaining proposals made by the 
union regarding the seniority clause. 
It had proved that these demands had 
been rejected. Moreover, it had demon- 
strated to the arbitrator’s satisfaction 
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that the practices of the company, con- 
sistently in line with this point of view, 
had been acquiesced to by the union. 

However, in the case of Jack & 
Heintz and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL), arbitrator 
Dallas M. Young handed down a rul- 
ing that was more favorable to the 
union. Mr. Young was asked to re- 
solve an issue in which an impasse had 
been reached in actual contract negoti- 
ations. This situation, therefore, was 
somewhat different from the others. 
Actually few managements use an ar- 
bitrator to settle an argument at the 
bargaining table. But here is the gist 
of Mr. Young’s decision: “This is not 
a grievance arbitration,” he said, “but 
the arbitration of a single provision of 
a proposed contract.” He then defined 
the question at issue as follows: 

Both the company and the union 
wanted to provide for employees who 
were promoted out of the bargaining 
unit to supervisory jobs and then de- 
moted back into the bargaining unit. 

The company wanted seniority to 
accumulate all the time the employee 
served as a supervisor, in addition to 
the seniority earned by the employee 
while in the bargaining unit. 

The union was willing to allow re- 
tention of seniority earned while in 
the bargaining unit, but wanted to 
limit the seniority accumulated as a 
foreman to one year after the promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Young found that the union’s 
proposal was fair. He said that if a 
supervisor retained his bargaining unit 
seniority and accumulated more while 
he was a management employee it 
would be a “case of having his cake 
and eating it, too.” 

The cases that have been cited fur- 
nish a fairly accurate cross-section of 
the opinion of arbitrators on the sen- 
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iority rights of downgraded foremen. 
But in each situation the man involved 
was an employee who had formerly 
worked in an hourly job. What about 
the man who has never been a mem- 
ber of the bargaining unit? Does he 
have seniority rights? 

Frankly, in this respect, his pros- 
pects are hardly rosy. For all prac- 
tical purposes, it can be said that the 
man who is hired by the company as 
a foreman cannot look forward to any 
seniority rights as an hourly employee, 
unless his management is in a strong 
enough negotiatory position to get a 
specific clause into its union contract 
guaranteeing him that right. And that 
would have to be a strong bargaining 
position indeed! Actually, the situa- 
tion does not occur too often, so there 
are few arbitration awards that even 
touch on the question. However, the 


decision handed down by arbitrator 
Maxwell Copelof in the case between 
the Symington-Gould Corporation and 
the CIO Steel Workers might be men- 
tioned. 


His award concerned a new 
contract provision regarding the sen- 
iority of supervisors. This is Mr. 
Copelof’s opinion: 


All production and maintenance em- 
ployees who were promoted to jobs of 
foremen or assistant foremen subsequent 
to May 6, 1937, the date when the first 
union contract was entered into, will 
be granted accumulated seniority to the 
date they were first employed by the 
company. 

Any employee who was first promoted 
to the job of foreman or assistant fore- 
man prior to May 6, 1937, will be con- 
sidered as a new employee in the event 
he is returned to a non-supervisory job 
in the bargaining unit and will not be 
entitled to any accumulated seniority. 
Anyone hired as a supervisory employee 
of the company who has not previously 
worked in a_ non-supervisory capacity 
is not to be considered as having any 
seniority whatever in the bargaining unit 
during the present contract. 
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Briefly, Mr. Copelof’s award meant 
that “hourly workers who were made 
foremen after the union came into the 
shop should accumulate seniority as 
foremen; hourly workers who became 
foremen before the union was named 
bargaining agent have no seniority, 
and if ever they are returned to the 
ranks they start from scratch. Per- 
sons hired as foremen originally have 
no bargaining unit seniority what- 
ever.” 


Summing Up 


This, then, is the story on the sen- 
iority status of ex-foremen. Unions 
oppose their right to accumulate length 
of service while working on manage- 
ment jobs. But many companies stipu- 
late in the union contract that super- 
visors who return to hourly-rated posi- 
tions go back to them with full sen- 
iority rights. For the benefit of the 
company that may presently be con- 
fronted with such a problem, here is 
a quick run-down on the alternate 
courses of action. As a guide to man- 
agement decision, it may be helpful. 

1. The contract stipulates that fore- 
man returns to bargaining unit with 
full seniority rights. In this case, the 


foreman has nothing to worry about 


strictly from a seniority point of view. 
His main concern, and the main con- 
cern of management, is that a union 
disciplinary committee will attempt to 
punish him for some of the things he 
did while he was a boss. UAW-CIO is 
using this technique to strike at the 
foreman seniority provision in some 
of the contracts that i: holds with in- 
dustry. The dispute has been taken 
both to the courts and the N.L.R.B. 
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No final decision has yet been reached 
on whether the union has the right to 
punish retroactively a demoted super- 
visor for what he did when he held a 
management job. 

2. The contract is silent on seniority 
status of downgraded foremen. When 
a company is involved in a dispute 
with a union over the seniority status 
of a foreman going back to a bargain- 
ing unit job, and the contract is silent 
on the subject, management must clear- 
ly prove that it has always been under- 
stood that foremen accumulate sen- 
iority while performing supervisory 
jobs; that the company’s past prac- 
tices have been in line with this point 
of view, and that the union had ac- 
quiesced to them. If management can 
demonstrate this, there is a better than 
even chance that it will win its case 
if the argument goes to an arbitrator. 
But it should not be forgotten that 
some arbitrators view seniority as 
strictly a contractual issue, and think 
that when a man goes out of the bar- 
gaining unit his hourly job seniority 
rights cease. Arbitrators of this opin- 
ion may let an ex-supervisor “retain” 
his old seniority status but will not 
permit him to count the time he was 
a foreman as part of total length of 
service. 

3. The demoted foreman has never 
worked as member of bargaining unit. 
If this is the situation, all bets are off. 
Unless there are very peculiar circum- 
stances in the case, management has 
small chance of successfully defending 
a stand before an arbitrator that a 
man originally hired as a foreman 
should be allowed to take a rank-and- 
file job with the seniority he earned 
while a boss. 








. . . Having formulated a particular message 
which it wishes to communicate to employees, 
management is still faced with the practical 
problem of deciding which medium—whether 
the bulletin board, house organ, special meet- 
ing, etc.—will get it across to workers most 
effectively. Here is an evaluation of five of the 
most commonly used methods. 


Transmitting Information 


To Employees 
A Study of Five Methods 


THOMAS L. DAHLE 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN in recent 
years concerning the importance of 
communications to business and indus- 
try. However, a thorough investiga- 
tion of the literature reveals that there 
have been very few attempts to deter- 
mine objectively which methods of 
communication are most effective. 

The purpose of the study reported 
here was to test five frequently used 
means of transmitting information 
from an employer to employees—the 
oral-only, written-only, combined oral 
and written, bulletin-board, and 
“orapevine” methods. In so doing, in- 
formation of a type which was actual- 
ly of importance to the employees was 
used, and this material was communi- 
cated through regular channels under 
actual working conditions. 

Three experiments were conducted 
to determine not only which of the five 
methods was most effective but also 
what differences in the amount and 
accuracy of the information trans- 
mitted could be attributed to the time 
of presentation and how length of em- 


Note: This resarch study was originated, designed, and executed by the author in parti 


of the requirements for the Ph.D 
rected the study. The author is 


degree 


in Speech at 
Assistant Professor of Communication Skills at Michigan State College 


ployee service affected results. Inci- 
dental to these primary aims was an 
attempt to discover how results ob- 
tained from a student population com- 
pared with those from business and in- 
dustrial employees. 


Procedure 


The three groups tested were: (1) 
1,030 students of Purdue University; 
(2) 84 employees of the Rostone Cor- 
poration, Lafayette, Indiana; and (3) 
528 employees of Spiegel, Inc., Chica- 
go, Illinois. The procedure followed 
and the methods tested were the same 
in all three experiments, though the 
information transmitted was applica- 
ble only to the particular group. The 
material in each case was primarily 
factual, non-controversial, and of im- 
portance to all employees as well as 
all employers. 

Group 1. The students, on the first 
day of classes, were given factual and 
informative material about the course 
in which they were enrolled. Each of 
50 separate classes received the infor- 
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mation by means of one or another of 
the methods, but in no case by more 
than ‘a single method. Teachers were 
given careful instructions as to how to 
present the facts to their particular 
class. 

The presentation was 
standardized by having the person re- 
sponsible for transmitting the infor- 
mation read it word for word. In the 
written-only method, each person was 
provided with an individual copy of 
the material. The combined oral and 
written method employed both the 
verbal and written techniques. The 
bulletin-board method 


oral-only 


consisted of 


posting the information on a board 
which was normally used by each of 
the groups concerned. (In every case 
these groups were isolated so other test 
subjects would not be exposed to the 
material in the same manner, except 
by chance.) The use of control groups 


to check the operation of the “grape- 
vine” method seemed justified since it 
did not interfere with their function 
as control groups, but did provide data 
concerning one means of securing in- 
formation. With these groups, no de- 
liberate communications effort 
made. 

At the beginning of the fourth class 
period, multiple-choice tests of 10 ques- 
tions, each of which had four alter- 
natives but only one correct answer, 
were given. Each acceptable test paper 
was graded, and the analyses based 
upon the number of correct answers 
were made.* The results obtained, 
since they were generally consistent 
in all three experiments, are summa- 
rized later. 


was 


* Numerous statistical comparisons of the data 
derived from each experiment were made. They 
involved, essentially, analysis of variance 
procedures and the Tukey test for comparing 
individual means in the analysis of variance. 
(See John W. Tukey, “Comparing Individual 
Means in the Analysis of Variance,’ Biometries, 
American Statistical Association, V. June, 1949, 
p. 99.) For the purposes of this report, however, 
none of these statistical findings i reported. 
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Group 2. The material presented to 
the second group, composed of 84 em- 
ployees distributed throughout six 
production departments of the Rostone 
Corporation, consisted of portions of 
the insurance section of the employee 
handbook. Excerpts from six para- 
graphs in this section were reproduced 
and made available for distribution. 

A meeting of the company foremen 
who were to transmit the information 
was held, and uniform instructions 
were given. Each foreman concerned 
presented the information at the be- 
ginning of the shift. This practice was 
a part of normal company procedure. 
The written-only method consisted of 
mailing a copy of the material to the 
homes of the persons concerned rather 
than handing each of them a copy. 
The bulletin-board method not 
used because of administrative limita- 
tions. 

Forty-eight hours after the original 
presentation a 10-question multiple- 
choice test covering the material trans- 
mitted was given. It was completed 
during the first 15-minutes of each 
shift, and there was practically no 
possibility of any information “leak- 
ing” from one shift to another. 

The were then 
graded, and the data were subject 
to analyses similar to those of the 
other two experiments. 


was 


acceptable _ tests 


Group 3. The third group of subjects 
—employees of five physically sepa- 
rated departments of Spiegel, Inc., of 
with the other 
two test groups as to size, type of 
work, environment, and educational 
background. The information transmit- 
ted consisted of 


Chicago—contrasted 


material extracted 
from six sections of the company hand- 
book dealing with various company 
benefits. All five methods were tested. 








TRANSMITTING INFORMATION TO EMPLOYEES 


At a group meeting of the supervi- 
sors concerned, the purpose and pro- 
cedure of the project were explained. 
Each supervisor then made the type 
of presentation assigned to him, and 
all methods were employed during the 
same day. The measuring instrument 
was of the type used in the preceding 
experiments. It was based upon the in- 
formation transmitted and was admin- 
istered 48 hours after the original 
presentation. 


In all tests questions were phrased 
in a straightforward manner and in 
language similar to that used in the 
original material. For example, ques- 
tion 7 of the test for the Spiegel 
group was as follows: 

7. Spiegel’s policy for paying injured em- 
ployees is to: 

a. Pay only red and white card em- 

ployees. 

b. Make up the difference between com- 
pensation payments and employee’s 
regular salary for red and white card 
employees. 

. Pay full amount of salary after the 
first 7 days of absence. 
. Pay full amount of salary to red and 


white card employees for first 7 days 
of absence. 


Results 


Each person taking the test was asked 
to check the answer he thought correct. 

The ranking of methods as to ef- 
fectiveness in transmitting information 
was consistent in all three experiments. 
The table below summarizes the find- 


OrperED MEANS FoR METHODS USED IN 
SpreceL, INc., EMPLOYEE EXPERIMENT 
Mean 


Score 


Number of 
Method ___ Scar _ Subjects 


Combined oral and written 7.70 


Bulletin-board 3.72 
Grapevine only (control group) 3.56 


* Dotted lines between methods indicate differ 
ences significant at the 5 per cent level or bet- 
ter by the Tukey test. 
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ings for the Spiegel, Inc., employees in 
terms of ordered means for the meth- 
ods used. 


It is apparent that in this study the 
“grapevine” and the _ bulletin-board 
methods were least effective. Their 
mean scores in the Spiegel group of 
3.56 and 3.72 were not appreciably 
better than the 2.5 to be expected on 
the basis of guessing or chance alone. 

The results also indicated that the 
written-only method was considerably 
less effective than the oral-only method 
and that the combined oral and writ- 
ten method had a mean score signifi- 
cantly higher than any of the other 
methods. 

The evidence showed that the time 
of presentation, had no significant 
effect upon the amount and accuracy 
of the information transmitted. The F 
ratios obtained from the analysis of 
the variance procedures employed with 
the student group and the Rostone 
group, where presentations were made 
at different times of day, revealed 
that time was not a factor. 


Length of employees service, how- 
ever, did seem to influence the recep- 
tion of the information. “Old” and 
“new” employees were categorized ac- 
cording to whether they had more or 
less than one year’s service with the 
company. The conclusion reached on 
the basis of separate tests of the 258 
old and 222 new employees from the 
combined second and third experi- 
ment groups was that, regardless of 
method used, the old employees scored 
higher than the new ones. The reason 
for this superiority on the part of the 
old employees is a matter of opinion. 

Another conclusion reached on the 
basis of these experiments was that 
the results obtained from industrial 
and business employee groups were 
similar to those obtained from a stu- 
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dent group using similar material and 
similar methods of transmission. Thus, 
in this study at least, generalizations, 
made on the basis of a student popula- 
tion, would seem to be applicable to 
other groups. 


Summary 


On the basis of the foregoing ex- 
periments it appears probable that if 
management wished to transmit cer- 
tain types of factual information to 
its employees, the best results could be 
obtained if the material was presented 
orally at the same time that written 
material on the subject was made 
available. The combined method was 
definitely better than relying solely on 
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Directory of Local Personnel and 
Training Groups: 1954 


Progress in industrial relations and personnel administration has been accelerated in recent years 
by the growing activities of local personnel and training groups. Since AMA first published its 
directory of local personnel associations in 1946, the number of listings has more than doubled. 
This increase is undoubtedly due not only to the more intensive coverage of the survey but to a 
growing recognition, nation-wide, of the helpful contributions that local associations can provide 
in the form of information and services to their members. The following listing represents a 
complete revision of the Directory, last published in November, 1953. 

Addresses of the local associations (or of a secretary or other officer) are given where known; 


publications issued and frequency of meetings are also indicated wherever possible. 


PERSONNEL GROUPS 





ALABAMA 


Tuscaloosa Personnel Association. President, Gilbert S. Allen; Vice President, B. M. Smilie; 
Secretary-Treasurer, T. J. Norby, Personnel Office, VA Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Meets 
monthly. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix Personnel Club, Inc., P. O. Box 1885, Phoenix, Ariz.; President, L. H. Derksen; Vice 
President, Ted Yorke; Secretary, Vera Grady; Treasurer, Dorothea Weichelt. Meets monthly. 

Tucson Personnel Club, P. O. Box 311, Tucson, Ariz. President, John R. Henderson; Vice 
President, Don Gooder; Secretary, Mrs. Berta James, % Levy’s Department Store, 111 East 
Pennington, Tucson, Ariz.; Treasurer, Edmund Arriaga. Meets monthly. 


CALIFORNIA 

+Bay Area Personnel Women. President, Miss Margaret C. Ritchie; Vice President, Ruth Harper; 
Treasurer, Ruth P. Wenzel; Secretary, Dorothy Kerr, Personnel Interviewer, Swett & Craw- 
ford, 100 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. Meets monthly. 

California Personnel Management Association, Fifth Floor, Farm Credit Building 2180 Milvia 
Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. President and General Manager, Everett Van Every; Vice President, 
A. W. Reid; Secretary-Treasurer, C. H. Sondhaus. Meets monthly. Western Personnel Man- 
agement Bulletin (monthly), Industrial Relations Letter (semi-monthly), 30 Management 
Reports annually, Western Personnel and Industrial Relations Directory. 

Inland Personnel Association. President, Hulda E. Schroeder; Vice President, R. O. Sensor; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Michael G. Blansfield, Supervisory Training Officer, Norton Air Base, 
San Bernadino, Calif. Meets monthly. 

International Association of Personnel Women. President, Mrs. Audrey Lee Stone; Vice Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Gladys D. Meyer and Doris Price; Recording Secretary, Betty Lancaster; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Miss Viva Armstrong, Asst. Secretary and Personnel Manager, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., 215 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Treasurer, Catherine 
Stillwell. 

(Local women’s personnel groups affiliated with the Association are indicated in this 
Directory by the symbol +) 


Personnel Association of Santa Clara Valley, P. O. Box 1210; San Jose, Calif. President, E. C. 
Andres, Jr.; Vice President, Donald Macrae; Secretary-Treasurer, L. E. Bradley, California 
Dept. of Employment, 784 Richmond Avenue, San Jose, Calif. Meets monthly. 


+t Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, Inc. President, Gerald Bradley; Vice President, 
John D. McLean; Secretary, Robert P. Armstrong, % Helms Bakeries, 8800 Venice Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 34, Calif.; Treasurer, William M. Mummert. Meets monthly. P/RAscope. 

Personnel Management Association of San Diego. President, Robert S. Putnam; Vice Presidents, 
Frances Torbert and A. L. Anderson; Secretary, Lucille Zweck, 3305 Yonge Street, San 
Diego 6, Calif.; Treasurer, Myron Insko. Meets monthly. Monthly Bulletin. 

+Personnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles. President, Sue Kelley, Employment Manager, Plomb 
Tool Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Publicity Chairman, Margaret Lamb; Membership Chairman, 
Helene Malamphey; Treasurer, Sally Gray; Recording Secretary, Eleanor Cooper. Meets 
monthly. Monthly News Letter. 


CANADA 

*Calgary Personnel Association. 

Montreal Personnel Association. President, N. J. Watson; Vice President, L. Hemsworth; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, K. V. Keirstead, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 1050 Beaver Hall 
Hill, Montreal, Canada; Associate Secretary, L. A. Duchastel. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Edmonton. President, G. Ferguson; Vice President, A. Cameron; Secre- 
tary, Miss T. Y. Avenell, % Marshall-Wells Alberta Ltd., P. O. Box 40, Edmonton, Alta.; 
Treasurer, Miss E. Gilmour. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg. President, G. M. Malcolmson; Vice President, L. 
Bodie; Secretary, J. A. English, % Hudson’s Bay Company, Retail Store, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Treasurer, Miss K. R. Vucketts; University representative, Prof. G. Donaldson. Meets monthly. 
Personnelities. 

Personnel Association of London and District. President, B. D. Creighton; Vice President, Harry 
Morrison; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Constable, Somerville, Limited, London, Ont. 
Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Toronto, Incorporated. President, H. M. Payette; Vice President, G. F. 
Harrison; Secretary-Treasurer, F. R. Manuel; Executive Secretary, J. C. Wylie, Suite 301, 
73 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. Meets monthly. Monthly News Bulletin. 

Personnel Association of Windsor & District. President, Gordon Johnstone; Vice Presidents, 
Charles Farrell and Edward Wakeley; Corresponding Secretary, Clarence Marentette, Person- 
nel Manager, Canadian Salt Company, Windsor, Ont.; Recording Secretary, Eugene Cousineau; 
Financial Secretary, Harry Depew. Meets monthly. 

+Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal. Chairman, Mrs. M. Welden; Vice Chairman, Miss M. 
A. Mavien; Secretary, Miss B. A. Clark, Staff Department, Bank of Montreal, 119 St. James 


Street West, Montreal, P.Q., Canada; Treasurer, Miss T. M. Sullivan. Meets monthly. 
Monthly bulletin to members only. 


COLORADO 
Denver Personnel Club, 2106 Broadway, Denver, Colo. President, W. H. Newcomer; Vice President, 


W. H. Echelmeyer; Secretary, Mrs. D. C. Switzer; Treasurer, J. Davis. Meets monthly. News 
Reporter. 


CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut Personnel Association, Inc. President, Joseph J. Morrow; Vice President, A. E. Feil; 
Secretary, R. M. Engberg, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn.; Treasurer, R. 
A. Meyer. Meets bi-monthly. 

Employment Managers Club of Hartford County. In charge of contacts, Walter P. Knauss, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary, Manufacturers Association of Hartford County, Inc., 
612 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Meets bi-monthly. 

Greater Bridgeport Personnel Association, 211 State Street, Bridgeport 3, Conn. (Formerly The 
Employment Managers’ Association.) President, Peter J. Reilly; Vice Presidents, George E. 
Quandt and William Gay; Treasurer, Harmon E. Snoke; Secretary, William E. Verespy, 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Persor.nel Women. 
Ne recent information available. 
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% The Singer Manufacturing Company, 915 Pembroke Street, Bridgeport 8, Conn. Meets 
monthly. 

Naugatuck Valley Personnel Council. President, John J. Woods; Vice President, Wesley R. Jones; 
Secretary, Cyril Dunphy, % Waterbury Manufacturing Company, North Main Street, Water- 
bury, Conn.; Treasurer, Walter G. White. Meets monthly. 

The Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers Council. President, C. M. 
Arrowsmith; Vice President, Anthony Anable; Treasurer, Cecile Singer; Secretary, Dean 
Brossman, 417 Main Street, Stamford, Conn. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Group—Norwalk Manufacturers Council, 520 West Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. Chairman, 
Edwin Malesky: Vice Chairman, Mrs. Alfreda Orris; Secretary, Sherwood H. Prothero. Meets 
monthly. 


DELAWARE 


Labor Relations Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 1112- 
14 King Street, Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, Thomas L. Skripps; Vice Chairman, E. D. 
Flint; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, 
1112-14 King Street. Wilmington 1, Del. Chairman, Clark B. Kingery; Vice Chairman, 
Franklin B. Drumheller; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 


FLORIDA 


Personnel Club of Greater Miami. President, J. O. Hutchinson; Vice President, Isabel S. Jeffrey: 
Secretary, W. F. Furr, 1243 S. W. 21st Street, Miami 45, Fla.; Treasurer, Mrs. Marie Doland. 
Meets monthly. Shop Talk. 


GEORGIA 


Personnel Club of Atlanta, Affiliated with YMCA and NCIMC, 145 Luckie Street N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. President, Frank J. Johnson; Vice Presidents, George W. Stovall and Sam H. Benedict; 
Secretary, Miss Jewell Greene, Assistant Personnel Manager, Allstate Insurance Company, 805 
Peachtree Building, Atlanta, Ga.; Treasurer, Bettye Johnson. Meets monthly. Personnel 


Touch. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora Personnel Association, Box 228, Aurora, II]. President, Paul Benbow; Vice President, 
William Warren: Secretary, Ronald L. Oakman, 111 Downer Place, Aurora, Ill.; Treasurer, 
Adolph Castens. Meets monthly. 

Bloomington-Normal Personnel Council. President, George E. Matthews: Vice President, William 
Griffin: Secretary, Charles Peterson, Beatrice Foods Co., 509 W. Washington Street, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Electronics Personnel Association. Chairman, Edward W. Damler; Vice Chairman. Harold Wold; 
Treasurer, Ralph Tsacksen; Secretary, Mary O’Herron, Motorola, Inc., 1450 North Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Il]. Meets monthly. 

Industria] Relations Association of Chicago, 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Tl. President, 
W. J. Reilly; Vice President, Edward G. Kasch; Secretary, Kenneth A. Rouse: Treasurer, 
William H. Ruhle; in charge of contacts, Elizabeth Turner, Administrative Assistant. Meets 
weekly (approx.). Midwest Conference Proceedings. 

Peoriarea Personnel Club, 213 South Jefferson Avenue, Peoria, Ill. President. Oren Bowker: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ned T. Davis, % R. Herschel Manufacturing Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill. Meets 
monthly. 

Personnel Management Association, 2549 West 63rd Street, Chicago 29, Il. President, Raymond 
H. Klug: Vice President, David Cornelison; Treasurer, Mrs. Jone Moran: Secretary, Ruth H. 
Nielsen. Meets monthly. Monthly brochure. PMA News. Annual factory wage and office 
salary survey. 


Quincy (Illinois) Personnel Club. President, Joe Levang: Vice President, Jim Neal; Secretary, 
Roger M. Veach, Gates Radio Company, Quincy, IIl.; Treasurer, Arthur Cox. Meets monthly. 
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Rockford Industrial Personnel Club. President, Kenneth P. Brown; Vice President, Ray Bjork- 
lund; Secretary-Treasurer, William A. Nolan, Twin Disc Clutch Company, 1310 Preston 
Street, Rockford, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Society of Personnel Administrators, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. President, Walter 
W. Swoboda; Vice Presidents, Jose D. Acosta and George Koppelmeier; Secretary, Glenn O. 
Phillips; Treasurer, Carl H. King. Meets monthly. 

Southern Cook County Industrial Club, 4 East 111th Street, Chicago 28, Ill. President, Leo 
Testolin; Vice President, Frank Davis; Program Chairman, Ted C. Heagstedt; Secretary, 
Robert H. Freitag. Meets monthly. 

Springfield Personnel Association. President, Ernest R. Otto; Vice President, Ruth O. Walker; 
Secretary, Claire Willmeth, Personnel Director, Pillsbury Mills, Springfield, Ill.; Treasurer, 
Wayne A. Lemburg. Meets monthly. 


INDIANA 

Calumet Area Personnel Association. President, C. V. Squires; Vice President, L. J. Harasty; 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. L. O’Neill, 601 Conkey Street, Hammond, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Evansville Personnel Club, 119 Locust Street, Evansville, Ind. President, Charles Roberts; Vice 
President, G. V. Schneider; Secretary-Treasurer, N. L. Kniese. Meets monthly. 

Greater Lafayette Personnel Association. President, Donald A. Countryman; Vice President, H. R. 
Kissell; Secretary, H. G. Counsman, Secretary-Treasurer, General Telephone Company of 
Lafayette, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, Howard Kissell; Vice Presidents, John V. Carton and 
Herbert P. Shirrifs; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Lynn Cason, Director, Placement Service for 
Men, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. One state plus regional meetings. 

+Indianapolis Association of Personnel Women. President, Betty Cutsinger; Vice President, Hazel 
Peacock; Secretary, Harriett Gerdts, 5900 S. East Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; Treasurer, Janet 
Ross. Meets monthly. 

*Personnel Association of Indianapolis, 310 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association of Fort Wayne, 826 Ewing Street, Fort Wayne 3, 
Ind. President, Darrell Marr; Vice Presidents, Kenneth Michael and Dean Hyman; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Howard D. Carr. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, Robert J. Finnan; Vice President, Kenneth Cain; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Birdice Norris, 203 Hudson Building, Richmond, Ind. Meets 
monthly. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville Personnel Association, P. O. Box 1535, Louisville 1, Ky. President, Wilbur S. Ball, Jr.; 
Vice President, Jack Hamilton; Secretary, George Kirzinger, Jr., % P. Lorillard Company, 
P. O. Box 1535, Louisville 1, Ky.; Treasurer, H. Stanley Smith. Meets monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


Personnel Management Association. President, Fred Selby; Vice Presidents, C. B. Watkins and 
Ralph King; Treasurer, Jack Morrison; Secretary, Miss Catherine Feth, Box 771, New 
Orleans, La. Meets monthly. PMA News. 


MARYLAND 


Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore. President, J. B. Payne; Vice Presidents, J. C. 
Strohecker and G. H. Quarles; Secretary, Urban T. Linzey, The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Company, Box 476, Baltimore 3, Md.; Treasurer, J. E. Hamm, Jr. Meets monthly. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*Greater New Bedford Personnel Managers Association. 
Industrial Relations Association of Western Massachusetts. President, William H. Nelson; Vice 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
* No recent information available. 
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President, Stuart H. Crawford; Secretary, John A. Powell, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., West 
Springfield, Mass.; Treasurer, Gilbert E. Keegan. Meets monthly. 
*North Shore Personnel Association. 


Personnel Managers Club of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, Boston 
10, Mass. President, Wayne E. Keith; Vice President, Leslie E. Woods; Secretary, Stuart T. 
Fearon. Meets monthly. Monthly bulletin. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Mrs. Muriel Campbell; Treasurer, Elfreda Keyzer; 
Secretary, Gertrude M. McGill, Personnel Director, City of Quincy, City Hall, Quincy, Mass. 
Meets monthly. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek Personnel Association. President, William R. Burrows; Program Chairman, Robert 
Pitts; Secretary-Treasurer, Lawrence Hester, Assistant Personnel Director, Michigan Carton 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Bay County Personnel Association, Wenonah Hotel, Bay City, Mich. President, Norbert C. Roth; 
Vice President, John T. Woodruff; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert E. Botimer, % Goddeyne Mfg. 
Co., Bay City, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Detroit Employment Managers Club, 2309 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. President, Tom Silvester; 
Vice President, John W. Drake; Treasurer, A. E. McLean; Secretary, Wayne Stettbacher. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit, P. O. Box 215, Roosevelt Park Annex Station, Detroit 
32, Mich. President, Charles E. Wesley; Vice President, George Floridis; Secretary, Dorothy 
H. Hanson; Treasurer, Clyde R. Anderson. Meets monthly. 

Muskegon Manufacturers Association Personnel Administrators Group. President, Harold Sharpe; 
Vice President, Thomas T. Steers; Secretary, R. J. Sumners, 872 Second Street, Muskegon, 
Mich. Meets monthly. 


Northeast Detroit Personnel Group. No formal organization. Contacts made through N. Ziegler, 
Personnel Director, Woodall Industries, Inc., Detroit 34, Mich. Meets bi-weekly. 

Personnel Association of Kalamazoo. President, Thomas H. Reminga, Kalamazoo Sled Com- 
pany, 844 Crosstown Parkway E., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Vice President, O. A. Helser. Meets 
semi-monthly. 

Personnel Improvement Club, 609 Reynolds Building, Jackson, Mich. President, P. B. Bailey; 
Vice President, F. K. Doyle; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl Myers. 


Meets monthly. 

Twin-City Personnel Round Table. Chairman, Lloyd Phillips; Vice Chairman, Norbert Kent; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elmer Kirts, Bendix Aviation, Lakeshore Division, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Meets monthly. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul Personnel Directors Association. President, A. D. Soderman; Vice President, John W. 
Paine; Secretary-Treasurer, R. J. Rosendahl, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. Meets bi-monthly. 

Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association. President, Jack Shea; Vice President, Otto Greven; 
Secretary, Vera Larson, Hardware Mutual Insurance Company of Minnesota, Minneapolis 4, 
Minn.; Treasurer, Harold Christensen. Meets monthly. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Personnel Executives’ Association. President, C. E. Jones; Vice President, J. Bryant 


Horne; Secretary-Treasurer, W. J. Barnett, % Great Southern Box Company, Inc., Fannin 
Road, Jackson, Miss. Meets monthly. 


MISSOURI 


Personnel Research Forum, Inc., 2012 Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. President, G. W. Ballew. 
Meets twice monthly. 


* No recent information available. 
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+Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Mollie C. Rickey; Vice President, Madonna 
Ready; Secretary, Mrs. Valerie Mehan, Butler Bros., 316 North 18th Street, St. Louis 3, Mo.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Thelma Haven. Meets monthly. 


NEW JERSEY 


Delaware Valley Personnel Association, P. O. Box 745, Trenton, N. J. President, Cody M. 
Murray; Vice Presidents, Stanley M. Parker and Walter Parker; 
Spring; Treasurer, Peter J. Marcello. Meets monthly. 

Hudson County Personnel Association. President, John H. Dolbear; Vice President, Al Miller; 
Secretary, Harold Rogers, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 167 Wayne Street, Jersey City, 
N. J. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Division, Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 585 Main Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Chairman, John S. Vozella; Secretary, Bernard J. Borneman, Managing Director, Passaic 
Chamber of Commerce. Meets monthly. Personnel Practices Survey (biennial). 


Secretary, Herbert P. 


NEW YORK 


The Association of Hospital Personnel Executives, 80 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Pres- 
ident, Jack G. Charlé; Vice President and Treasurer, Harold Korolenko; Secretary, Sister 
Catherine Marie, Director of Business Services, Mary Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Meets monthly. Periodic salary surveys and other special publications. 

Brooklyn Management Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. President, J. V. Richards; Vice President, G. L. Rhys; Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. 
Gooderson. Meets monthly. 

Central New York Personnel Managers Association (Utica, Rome, Mohawk Valley and outlying 
districts). President, George Harrer; Vice Presidents, Frank Cobleigh and Norman MacLeod; 
Secretary, Roderick A. Baird, Personnel Manager, Mohawk Container, }nc., New Hartford, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Bennett Ellis. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President, Robert W. M rick; Vice President, 
Edward B. Dailey; Secretary, Bernard G. Swan, New York Tel: phone Company, 65 Franklin 
Street, Buffalo 2, N. Y.; Treasurer, Thomas W. Finsterbach. “Meets rionthly. /.R.A. News. 

Industrial Relations Group of the Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce. Chairman, Harold Mercer; 
Vice Chairman, Floyd E. MacDonald; Treasurer, Howard C. Baney; Secretary, George H. 
Cooley, Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce, 18 West Falls Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Group of the Rochester Industrial Management Council, 12 Mortimer Street, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Chairman, Gus L. Opperman; Vice Chairman, Donald McConville; Secre- 
retary, Russell C. McCarthy. Meets weekly. 

Industrial Relations Workshop of The Management Institute, Division of General Education, New 
York University, 3 Washington Square N., New York 3, N. Y. Chairman, Thomas M. Man- 
nion, American Chicle Company, 3030 Thompson Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y.; Vice 
Chairman, Edward Taub; Secretary, Joan M. Cain. Meets monthly. 

Ithaca Personnel Association. President, Nelson H. Bulché, % Ithaca Gun Company, Ithaca, 

N. Y.; Treasurer, James V. Davis; Secretary, James V. Davis. Meets monthly. 

Long Island Personnel Club, Queens Chamber of Commerce, 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long 
Island City, New York. Chairman, Edward DeBaun, American Seal Cap Company, 1105 44th 
Drive, Long Island City, New York; Secretary, Miss A. Mavilia; Treasurer, Herbert Reis. 
Meets monthly. 

Municipal Personnel Society, 299 Broadway, Room 1301, New York 7, N. Y. President, Lewis 
Orgel; Vice President, Helen South; Secretary-Treasurer, Abraham Coldstone. Meets five 
times a year. Newsletter. 

New York Personnel Management Association, 19 West 44th Street, Room 1017, New York 36; 
N. Y. President, J. W. Stuart; Vice Presidents, Dorothy H. Hyland and Oscar Lasse; 
Secretary, Alice I. Damseaux, Dollar Savings Bank, 2530 Grand Concourse, New York 58, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, John B. Abbett. Meets monthly. NYPMA Bulletin 


+ Affiliated with the Internationz. Association of Personnel Women. 
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Personnel Administrators, 22 Washington Square N., New York 3, N. Y. President, Erwin W. 
Winguth; Vice President, James S. Clancy; Secretary-Treasurer, Caroline: E. Foley. Meets 
monthly. 

+Personnel Club of New York, 541 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. President, Eva Robins; 
Vice Presidends, Mary S. McMahon and Margaret Spalding; Treasurer, Mildred S. Platt; 
Secretary, Helen B. Taylor; Assistant Secretary, Shirley G. Mason. Meets monthly. News- 
letter. 

Personnel Directors Association of Long Island. President, Frederick A. Hemmings, Liberty 
Aircraft Products, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y.; Vice President, William A. Parker; Treasurer, 
Charles A. Baulch. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Council of Syracuse, % Manufacturers Association of Syracuse, 351 South 
Warren Street, Syracuse 2, N. Y. President, Ernest D. Wilby; Vice President, William G. 
Cobb; Secretary, S. J. Ciciarelli. Meets monthly. 

Triple Cities Industrial Management Club, Binghamton Y.M.C.A., 185 Washington Street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. President, Alfred E. Kipper; Vice Presidents, Victor K. Anderson and George 
W. Bretschneider; Secretary-Treasurer, John C. Wheeler. Meets monthly. Supervisor-News 
Bulletin. 

Westchester Personnel Management Association, Inc. President, George E. Bucci; Vice President, 
John G. Matthews; Secretary, Eric Anderson; Treasurer, Ronald MacKenzie; Executive 


Director, Laurence J. Dunn, Half Moon Apts., Glenwood Gardens, Yonkers, N. Y. Meets 
monthly. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Central Carolina Personnel Association. President, James A. Nelson; Vice President, William 
H. McCarthy; Secretary-Treasurer, Jules Medwin, Westinghouse Electric Company, Raleigh, 
N. C. Meets monthly. 

Charlotte Personnel Directors’ Association. President, Horace A. Smith; Vice President, L. E. 
Schildein; Secretary-Treasurer, W. Chase Idol, Jr., Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co. 
(WBT-WBTV), Charlotte, N. C. Meets monthly. 

Gaston Personnel Association. President, James R. Rankin; Vice Presidents, Earl Price and 
Gilbert Farley; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Maida Adams, Citizens National Bank, Gastonia, 
N. C. Meets monthly. 

High Point Personnel Association. President, Samuel Strickland; Vice President, Rebert Holla- 
day; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick Bencini, Globe Parlor Funiture Company, High Point, 
N. C. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Greensboro Area. President, Ira Drake; Vice President, Francis 
Price; Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Mann, Ellis-Stone Department Store, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Treasurer, Van McClellan. Meets monthly. PAGA News Sheet. 

*Randolph County Personnel Directors Association. 


Winston-Salem Personnel Association, P. O. Box 1408, Winston-Salem, N. C. President, Carlton 
Alexander; Vice President, J. Paul Essex; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Temple. Meets 
monthly. 


OHIO 


The Central Ohio Personnel Association. President, C. O. Hamer; Vice President, J. Ray Thomas; 


Secretary, Anse Harter, The D. L. Auld Company, 1209 North Fifth Street, Columbus 1, Ohio; 
Treasurer, L. V. Rankey. Meets monthly. 


Cincinnati Personnel Association, Hotel Alms, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. President, Louis Zimmerman; 
Vice President, Russell Shuster; Secretary, Robert Kocher; Treasurer, Walter Koch; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Burnett Reed. Meets monthly. 


Cleveland Personnel Association, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


President, 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel ‘Vomen. 
* No recent information available. ‘ 
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Michael P. Koomar; Vice President, James H. Stiffler; Secretary, Paul F. Svendsen, % 
Warner & Swasey Co., 5701 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio; Treasurer, J. W. Hagerty. 
Meets monthly. Strictly Personnel. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
President, E. H. Loomis; Secretary, J. W. Vanden Bosch. Meets monthly. 

Lorain County Industrial Relations Association, 400 Lorain County Bank Building, Elyria, Ohio. 
Chairman, Robert C. Smith; Vice Chairman, Raymond S. Morris; Executive Secretary, 
Richard A. Stith. Meets bimonthly. Personnel Pointers. 

Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, Edward J. Stoecklein; Vice President, Charles 
A. Ernst; Secretary, Ralph L. Lucas, Dayton Rubber Company, 2342 West Riverview Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio; Treasurer, Harry McCain. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Division, Alliance Chamber of Commerce, 206 First National Bank Building, Alliance, 
Ohio. Chairman, C. Bb. Alexander; Vice Chairman, Paul Stillwell; Secretary-Treasurer, W. 
A. Boyd. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Women of Cleveland. President, Eleanor Morrow; Vice President and Program Chair- 
man, Mrs. Mary Murray; Treasurer, Dorothy Cogswell; Secretary, Isabel Wilson, Na- 
tional Carbon Co., 1257 West 74th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Toledo Personnel Managers Association, 1501 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio. President, Melville 
Smiley; Vice Presidents, Don Simmons and Richard Wolfe; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry J. 
Baumker. Meets monthly. 

;Women’s Personnel Association of Cincinnati. President, Mrs. Muriel Allen; Vice President, 
Eleanor Forbes; Secretary, Lorraine Michael, % The Baldwin Piano Co., 1801 Gilbert Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Treasurer, Virginia Tobey. Meets monthly. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City Personnel Association, 200 Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma City, Okla. Chairman, 
Lawrence L. Hoecker; Vice Chairman, Raymond Cross; Secretary, Ena Davenport, T. J. Bettes 
Company, Liberty Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. Meets monthly. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester County Industrial Relations Association. Chairman, Charles M. Dannenberg; Secretary, 
Miss Martha A. Englerth, Downington Paper Box Company, Downington, Penna.; Treasurer, 
Jacob Wagner. Meets monthily. 

Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, Fr. ¢. Abbott: Vice Presidents, se 
Hubbard, H. Thudium, and C. J. Minich; Secretary, G. W. Kaufmann, Jr., 900 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia 5, Penna.; Treasurer, 5. Baker. Meets monthly. 

Manufacturers’ Assuciation Personnel Club of Lancaster, Penna. President, B. F. Weaver; Vice 
President, R. A. Brown; Secretary, R. C. Pontz, Radio Corporation of America, Lancaster, 
Penna.; Treasurer, H. D. Obetz. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania. President, Hugh Schultz; Vice President, 
Bert L. Steele; Treasurer, J. R. Grieb; Secretary, Mrs. G. K. Brownlie, Lord Manufacturing 
Company, 1635 West 12th Street, Erie, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Philadelphia Federal Personnel Council. Chairman, Boris Blai, Jr., Vice Chairman, Miss E. C. 
Lopez; Secretary, Miss Anna M. Saller, Third U. S. Civil Service Regional Office, U. S. 
Customhouse, Philadelphia 6, Penna. Meets quarterly. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association. President, Dr. V. W. Lanfear; Vice Presidents, T. O. Arm- 
strong and W. R. Taaffe; Treasurer, A. J. Hood; Secretary, Mildred S. Hartman, United 
States Steel Corporation, 1220 Empire Building, 501 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Silver Bay Club, Y.M.C.A. Building, York, Penna. President, Elmer E. Aughenbaugh; Secretary, 
Charles H. Kidder. Meets monthly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Tacony Personnel Association. President, T. F. Craggs, Jr.; Vice President, M. K. Longen- 
berger; Secretary-Treasurer, W. F. Graden, Simonds Abrasive Company, Tacony & Fraley 
Streets, Philadelphia 37, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Tri-County Personne] Association. President, Charles E. Sprenkel; Vice President, Emmet E. 
Norton; Secretary, Carl R. Burkel, The Scranton Lace Company, 1313 Meylert Avenue, 
Scranton, Penna.; Treasurer, Robert A. Wright. Meets monthly. Yearbook. 

Tristate Industrial Association, Inc., 1713 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
President, J. M. Yahres; Vice President, J. T. Ryan, Jr.; Vice President and Treasurer, T. 
J. Gillespie, Jr.; Secretary-Manager, Ray Booth. Meets annually 
meetings. Service letters and bulletins periodically. 

{Women’s Personnel Group of 


with occasional special 


Philadelphia, The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. President, M. Louise Schneider; Vice President, Mary H. 
Whitten; Recording Secretary, Jessie Smith; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mary H. Me- 
Caulley, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, 4601 Market Street, Philadelphia 39, 
Penna.; Treasurer, Terry M. Klosterman. Meets monthly. VPC News. 


RHODE ISLAND 
The Personnel Executives’ Club, P. O. Box 1337, Providence, R. I. President, Earl F. Luther; 
Vice President, William B. Knowles; Treasurer, Albert F. Newman; Secretary, Herbert L. 
Bailey. Meets monthly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia Personnel Club. President, William H. Bailey; Vice Presidents, Harry D. McKinney 
and Frank C. Davis; Secretary, Mrs. Eurena H. Davis, Distributive Education Department, 
Columbia City Schools, 1323 Washington Street, Columbia, S. C.; Treasurer, W. E. Dukes. 
Meets monthly. 


TEXAS 

Austin Personnel Association. President, J. T. Patterson, P. O. Box 1153, Austin, Texas; Vice 
President, Robert F. Brewer; Secretary-Treasurer, Lottie Gradick; Program Chairman, O. 
Hoyt Williams. Meets monthly. 


*Dallas Personnel Association. 


Industrial Personnel Association of Houston. President, Thad W. Weaver, Jr.; Vice 
J. Greer; Secretary, Bert H. Cook, The Texas Company, P. O. Box 2332, 
Treasurer, John Fry. 1PA News. Meets monthly. 

Panhandle Personnel Association. President, W. R. Rollen; Vice President, D. C. Sissel; Secre- 

tary, W. H. Kelley, Employment Supervisor, Box 1101, Cabot Companies, 

Meets monthly. 


President, 
Houston, Tex.; 


Pampa, Texas. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond Area Guidance and Personnel Association. President, John D. Kirby 
Lucille Gillespie; Secretary, Mrs. Laura S. Harris, Personnel Department, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, 9th & Franklin Streets, Richmond, Va.; 
Four meetings annually. 


; Vice President, 
lreasurer, Clarence W. Alston. 


Richmond Industrial Personnel Club. President, R. S. Whitlow; Vice President, R. C. Robins; 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. T. Conwell, Reynolds Metals Company, 7th & Bainbridge Streets, 
Richmond, Va. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Executives Association. President, William G. Rennolds, Jr.; Vice Presi- 
dent, William H. Seward; Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Rawls, Employment Interviewer and 
Counselor for Southern States Cooperative, Inc., Richmond 13, Virginia; Treasurer, Raymond 
E. Sanders. Meets monthly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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WASHINGTON 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, A. Ralph Kluckner; 
Vice Presidents, C. Sidney Piper, Neil K. Smith, C. Herald Campbell, and A. C. 
N. Smith; Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Earl P. Johnson, Assistant Personnel 
Manager, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. Meet, twice a year. Annual con- 
ference in October. Personnel Panorama. 


Chapters: 

Portland Chapter—Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, W. A. Noel; 
Vice Presidents, George LaHusen and Donald Goetz; Secretary, Blanche Cook, Tektronix, 
Inc., P. O. Box 831, Portland 7, Ore.; Treasurer, Carl Mays. Meets monthly. 

Salem Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, R. S. Lytle; 
Vice President, Gene Huntley; Treasurer, Roy Rice; Secretary, Nell McCue, Owner and 
Manager, Capitol Business College, 345 Court Street, Salem, Ore. Meets monthly. 

Seattle Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, Donald E. 
Forsander; Vice President, Carey Donworth; Treasurer, Corinne La Barre; Secretary, Mrs. 
Ella Kennedy, Employment Manager, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. Meets monthly. 

Southern Oregon Coast Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). Presi- 
dent, Wilfred A. Jordan; Vice Presidents, Ruth Bray and Dick Dyer; Treasurer, Lawrence 
Gilbertson; Secretary, Rose Balkema, State Unemployment Compensation Commission, North 
Bend, Ore. Meets monthly. 

Spokane Chapter. (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, Rex C. 
Brainard; Vice Presidents, Robert L. M. Burke and Charles M. Leslie; Treasurer, Roy 
Moller; Secretary, Norman P. Dorpat, Employment Manager, The Crescent Store, W. 710 
Riverside Avenue, Spokane, Wash. Meets monthly. 

Tacoma Chapter. (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, Jack L. 
Sorge; Vice Presidents, Warner Matson and L. O. Reisinger; Secretary, Mrs. Marjorie Han- 
num, Employment Manager, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, P. O. Box 1645, Tacoma l, 
Wash.; Treasurer, Quentin Schmitt. Meets monthly. Tacoma Chapter Bulletin. 

Upper Willamette Chapter. (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, F. 
N. Jacoby; Vice President, Karl W. Onthank; Secretary, Mrs. Ethel M. Middleton, 1563 
Moss Street, Eugene, Ore.; Treasurer, Henry Howard. Meets monthly. 

Vancouver Chapter, Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, J. W. Muir- 
head; Vice Presidents, J. P. Macvey and K. S. P. Charman; Treasurer, Alan A. Fraser; 
Secretary, Miss Darragh Dohan, Employment Manager, Simpsons-Sears, Ltd., 3660 Kings- 
way, So. Burnaby, B. C. Meets monthly. Monthly News Bulletin. 

Vancouver Island Chapter (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, 
George McWilliams; Vice President, H. C. Langton; Treasurer, J. H. Rowlands; Secretary, 
Miss E. J. Carr, Research Assistant, B. C. Department of Health, 609 Broughton Street, 
Victoria, B. C. Meets monthly. 

Yakima Valley Chapter. (Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association). President, Ray 
M. Broughton; Vice Presidents, John W. Lagher and Don A. Goodall; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Peggy Gillespie, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 14 S. 3rd Street, Yakima, Wash. Meets monthly. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington (D. C.) Personnel Association. President, Robert B. Weathers; Vice Presidents, 
Allen A. Greenstreet, Harry E. Boyd, and Nell G. Bailey; Treasurer, Richard W. Brown; 
Secretary, Vivienne H. Frew, Kiplinger Washington Agency, Inc., 1729 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Meets monthly. Bulletin. 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton Personnel Association. President, W. Robert Wilson; Vice President, Clarence H. 
Schultz; Secretary, Douglas L. Robertson, Appleton Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 955, 
Appleton, Wis.; Treasurer, Donald J. Rine. Meets monthly. Monthly bulletin. 
Blackhawk Personnel Association. President, N. E. Loofboro; Vice President, H. L. Christiansen; 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Esther Loomis, Personnel Director, McNeany’s, Beloit, Wis. Meets 
monthly. 
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Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. President, P. W. Behling; Vice President, Robert 
MacDonald; Secretary, Herbert Rass, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, West Allis, 
Wis.; Treasurer, Herbert Koepke. Meets monthly. 

Twin City Personnel Association. President, Wayne Long; Vice President, Fred Hollenbeck; 
Secretary-Treasurer, John Britzke, % Wisconsin State Employment Service, 514 N. Commer- 
cial St., Menasha, Wis. Meets monthly. 


TRAINING GROUPS 


American Society of Training Directors. President, Cloyd S. Steinmetz; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Walter H. Kee; Management Development, Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, Seattle 1, Washington; Vice Presidents: Region I, Andrew A. Daly; 
Region II, Ralph M. Hartmann; Region III, Drew M. Young; Region IV, W. 
R. Clark; Region V, David E. Martin. Meets annually. Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors, bi-monthly. Conference Proceedings published 
annually. Directory of membership. 





The following local groups occupy the status of affiliated chapters of the Society: 

Alabama Industrial Training Association. President, Jerry B. Comer; Vice President, James H. 
Beckham; Secretary, Robert M. Corlew, Hayes Aircraft Corporation, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Treasurer, Richard M. O’Connell. Meets quarterly. Monthly newsletter. 

California Training Directors Association. President, William F. Read; Vice President, Betina 
Tracy; Treasurer, Ellis H. Woolley; Secretary, Lucille Parker, 609 41st Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco 21, Calif. Meets monthly. CTDA Bulletin. 

Los Angeles Chapter, ASTD (formerly Training Association of Southern California). President, 
Walter M. Heim; Vice Presidents, Gerald G. Chappel and Ralph E. Boynton; Secretary, 
John Walsh, Training Department, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, P.O. Box 551, Burbank, 
Calif.; Treasurer, Fred A. Giari. Meets monthly. 

San Diego Chapter, ASTD. President, M. S. Lachman; Vice President, Roland R. Robinson; 
Treasurer, Robert D. Meyer; Secretary, Dale F. Lovell, U. S. Naval Training Center, 3609 
Wawona Drive, San Diego 6, Calif. Meets monthly. Training Trends. 

British Columbia Chapter, ASTD. President, Hugh Wilkinson; Vice President, Isabel Bescoby; 
Secretary-Treasurer, N. A. Leigh, % Dept. of Veterans Affairs, 1231 Haro Street, Vancouver 
5, B. C. Meets monthly. . 

Canadian Industrial Trainers Association. President, R. Fraser; Vice Presidents, J. A. McCann 
and D. Adamson; Secretary, J. M. Wilson, Murray’s Restaurants, Ltd., 774 St. Paul Street, 
West, Montreal, Quebec; Treasurer, G. U. Maurice. Meets monthly. The Trainer. 

Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, Frances M. Kidd; Vice President, Herbert 
Hill; Secretary, Glenna Woods, Staff Training Dept., The T. Eaton Company, Ltd., College 
Street, Toronto; Treasurer, W. A. Young. Meets monthly. 

Connecticut Chapter, ASTD. President, W. B. S. Clymer; Vice Presidents, Anthony Jevarjian 
and Ernest D. Phelps; Secretary, Charlotte P. Chagnon, Director of Employment and 
Training for Women, United States Rubber Company, Footwear Plant, Naugatuck, Conn.; 
Treasurer, Louis E. Jobin. Meets monthly. 

Georgia Association of Training Directors. President, John L. Kaull; Vice President, John A. 
Cherry; Treasurer, Joseph L. Tabb, Jr.; Secretary, Harry G. Jones, U 
Plant, Macon, Ga. 

Illinois Training Directors Association. President, Lyle Carey; Vice President, John Kottcamp; 
Secretary, Edgar H. Plagemann, W. F. Hall Printing Company, 4600 W. Diversey Street, 
Chicago 39, Iil.; Treasurer, Arthur Kaufman. Meets monthly. 

Indiana Chapter, ASTD, 150 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. President, Hal R. Austin: 
Vice President, Walter S. Somerville; Treasurer, Charles E. Springer; Secretary, Ernest R. 
Thiel. Meets monthly. 

lowa Industrial Training Directors Association. President, F. L. Docken; Vice President, Clyde 
Hardin; Secretary-Treasurer, E. S. Baird, Iowa State College, 110 Marston Hall, Ames, Iowa. 
Meets twice each year. Quarterly newsletter. 


Kentucky Chapter, ASTD. President, G. L. Myers; Vice President, W. F. B. Braasch, Jr.; 


. S. Naval Ordnance 
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Treasurer, Reese A. Golden; Secretary, Mrs. Maurine B. Griffith, Sears Roebuck Company, 
820 West Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky. Training Topics. Meets monthly. 

Louisiana Chapter, ASTD. President, Ira E. Petersen; Vice President, John H. Gesser, Jr.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond H. Metternich, Ethyl Corporation, P. O. Box 341, Baton 
Rouge, La. Meets monthly. 

New Orleans Training Council. President, William B. Nourse; Vice President, Dorothy Sim- 
monds; Treasurer, J. Mason Webster, Sr.; Secretary, Lucille M. Lewis, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, 520 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Maryland Society of Training Directors. President, John H. Pond; Vice President, Edward K. 
Barney; Secretary, Samuel H. Patterson, Black and Decker Manufacturing Company, Towson 
4, Md.; Treasurer, Francis M. Disney. Meets monthly. 

Massachusetts Association of Training Directors. President, Robert W. McConnochie; Program 
Chairman, James Earley; Secretary-Treasurer, Erwin Hutchings, % American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. Meets monthly. 

Michigan Training Council, % Metropolitan Industrial Department, Detroit YMCA, 2020 With- 
erell, Detroit 26, Mich. President, Howard F. Shout; Vice Presidents, DeWitt W. Maguire 
and Robert C. Crowe; Financial and Recording Secretary, Carlton A. Ericksen; Treasurer, 
Francis Shaw; Executive Secretary, Hugh St. L. Booth. Meets monthly. 

Kansas City Society of Training Directors. President, R. K. Zimmerman; Vice President, C. M. 
Hester; Treasurer, A. J. Dorsch; Secretary, Mary Ross, Harzfeld’s, Inc., 1101 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

St. Louis Chapter, ASTD. President, Forrest H. Taylor; Vice President, John E. Monaghan; 
Treasurer, John P. West; Secretary, Eugene R. Page, Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, 
511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Training Council of New York State. President, Dr. John M. Brophy; Vice Presi- 
dents, Frank J. Fessenden and Raymond D. Jarvis; Secretary-Treasurer, Salvator J. Ciciarelli, 
Manufacturers Association of Syracuse, 351 South Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. Meets 
three times a year. Newsletter. 

New York Metropolitan Chapter, Inc., ASTD (formerly National Association of Training Direc- 
tors), 210 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. President, Arthur H. Houseknecht; Vice 
Presidents, Richard B. Johnson and Frank M. Wallace; Secretary, Dr. Robert L. Cantor; 
Treasurer, Harold B. Schmidhauser. Meets monthly. Secretary’s Monthly Newsletter. 

North Carolina-Virginia Chapter, ASTD, Box 190, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. President, Lester F. Zerfoss; Vice President, Leo F. Goeller; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Richard P. Calhoon. Meets three times annually. Newsletter. 

Central Ohio Society of Training Directors, Columbus, Ohio. (Inactive) 

Northern Ohio Chapter, ASTD, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. President, 
Charles A. McBride; Vice President, George J. Currie; Secretary, Charles L. Scott, East 
Ohio Gas Co., P. O. Box 5759, Cleveland 1, Ohio; Treasurer, Max J. Hanke. Meets monthly. 
Training Topics. 

Tulsa Chapter, ASTD. President, J. C. Denham; Vice President, E. P. Warren, Jr.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, O. J. Stephens, Gulf Oil Company, Box 661, Tulsa, Okla. Meets monthly. 
Oregon Chapter, ASTD. President, Reg Haight; Vice President, Sidney Keil; Treasurer, Rolla 
A. Reedy; Secretary, Elmer Templeton, Western Wax Paper Co., P. O. Box 518, North 

Portland, Ore. Meets monthly. 

Central Pennsylvania Chapter, ASTD. President, Edward T. Serwatka; Vice President, Eugene 
A. Blankemeyer; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard C. Woolson, York Corporation, P. O. Box 
1592, York, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Pittsburgh Chapter of ASTD. President, Robert B. Burr; Vice President, David D. Hicks; 
Secretary, Dr. Duane C. Shaw, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Penna.; 
Treasurer, Anne Lebedda. Meets monthly. Training Memo. 

Training Directors Society of Philadelphia. President, Timothy P. Haworth; Vice President, 
William M. Read; Treasurer, Thomas P. Roth; Secretary, Betty A. Duval, 808 Haddon 
Heights, New Jersey. Meets monthly. The Memo. 


Carolina Industrial Trainers Association. President, W. A. Hawn; Secretary-Treasurer, L. R. 
Booker, Box 1462, Clemson, S. C. Meets twice yearly. 
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North Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, A. L. Franzolino; Vice President, J. Forrest Smith; 
Secretary, William D. Moore, Training Coordinator, Dallas Power & Light Company, 1506 
Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas; Treasurer, Robert A. Crosky. Meets monthly, plus two or 
three all-day institutes during year. Newsletter. 

Southeast Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, W. E. Long; Vice President, Lee Thompkins; Treas- 
urer, Richard W. Haythorn; Secretary, David W. Halphen, Sheffield Steel Corporation, P. O. 
Box 3129, Houston 1, Texas. Meets monthly. 

Fort Worth Chapter, ASTD. President, H. C. Anderson; Vice President, Harry F. Routt; Treas- 
urer, Norman Rester; Secretary, George W. Pitts, % Technical Institute, 600 Park Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Utah Chapter, ASTD. President, Burnell Bybee; Vice President, Paul D. Limburg; Treasurer, 
Virginia L. Porter; Secretary, Florence B. Schomburg. Auerbach Company, State & Broad- 
way, Salt Lake City, Utah. Meets monthly. 

Washington State Chapter, ASTD. President, Thomas A. Purton, Jr.; Vice President, R. A. 
Frost; Treasurer, Lloyd A. Dodd; Secretary, Mrs. Ellen R. Fenton, 2100 30th Avenue South, 
Seattle 44, Wash. Meets monthly. 

Washington, D. C. Chapter, ASTD. President, Roy V. Colbert; Vice President, Ellen Holman; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Agnes L. Bryan; Secretary, Mrs. Elanora B. Kesler, 4317 N. 2nd Road, 
Arlington, Va. Meets monthly. 

Wisconsin Industrial Training Directors Association. President, Norman Allhiser; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mar Fritz; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles F. Kendall, A. 0. Smith Corporation, 3533 
North 27th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Meets monthly. 

Hawaii Chapter, ASTD. President, Thomas McCabe; Vice President, J. Rockwell Smith; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Eugene R. Settle, P. O. Box 675, Kaneohe, Oahu, T. H. Meets monthly. 





Central Connecticut Industrial Training Association. President, William M. Jersey; Vice Presi- 
dent, William Duffy; Treasurer, John Slone; Secretary, Barbara C. St. John, The Institute 
of Living, Hartford, Conn. Meets monthly. 





Industrial Relations Research 
at Universities 


Progress Report, 1953-54: Part Il 


From the research work being conducted at the industrial relations sections of our 
universities are emerging some highly significant findings, of timely and practical 
interest to personnel and labor-relations executives. Here is the concluding section 
of the editors’ latest—and most comprehensive—summary of research currently under 
way (see Part I in PERSONNEL, September, 1954), with some of the highlight findings. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Charles A. Myers, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Local Union Reaction to Economic Change, by Irwin L. Herrnstadt. This intensive study 
of several local unions in the New England textile industry was designed to see how the locals 
as social decision-making groups perceive the economic pressures facing them and how they 
react to those pressures. Special attention is devoted to the effects of the local labor market 
situation, the age and skill composition of the work group, and the previous background of 
union-management relations. An article summarizing the results of this study will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the JouRNAL OF POLITICAL Economy. 

2. Labor-Management Relations and Public Policy (to be published in 1955). Douglass V. 
Brown and Charles A. Myers have completed the final revision of a research study on this 
subject which was started at the request of the Committee for Economic Development. 

3. Organization and Management of Research Teams, by Herbert A. Shepard, who is con- 
tinuing a major research project in this area. One report which has been completed covers 
that part of his data dealing with the way in which certain social factors are related to the 
estimated effectiveness of research and development groups. A second report, now being pre- 
pared by Shepard and D. S. Pitkin, covers material on measures of interaction among members 
of research teams and an estimation of performance on the basis of team responses to a projec- 
tive picture. The same questionnaires and research techniques used to gather the above data 
were administered experimentally to a number of research laboratories in England during the 
spring of 1954 to examine the bearing of cultural differences on the attitudes and procedures 
of industrial research laboratories. An article by Shepard on “Value Systems of a University 
Research Group” will appear in a forthcoming issue of the AMERICAN SOcIOLocIcaL REVIEW. 

4. Communications Studies. Under the direction of Alex Bavelas, a field study of communica- 
tions in a federal agency was designed to answer two questions: (1) Is geographical distance 
a barrier to communications—e.g., do employees in distant field offices know less about agency 
policies than employees in local field offices or employees in “main” offices? (2) Is there a 
correlation between knowledge of policies and attitudes toward them? It was found that em- 
ployees in the main office were best informed, and that distant field office employees were 
better informed than local field office employees. No correlation of any kind was found to exist 
between knowledge of policies and attitudes toward them. 

A field study of management communications in a small New England company has been 
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completed by Bavelas. The primary objectives of the study were (1) to develop methods and 
techniques by which communication networks in an existing organization could be mapped into 
the parameters that previous laboratory work had shown to be useful; and (2) to discover to 
what extent the previous laboratory findings regarding certain properties of communication net- 
works were valid in actual organizations outside the laboratory. Analysis of these data is still 
in progress. 

5. Management Development. Alex Bavelas has also completed the field work on a survey 
of major military and academic research efforts in the area of leadership and leadership devel- 
opment. The survey consisted of (1) a study of published material from 1940 to the present 
and (2) visits to the currently most active research centers. A summary statement of the find- 
ings is scheduled for November, 1954. 


6. Labor Problems of the British Coal Industry, by George B. Baldwin (to be published in 
the Wertheimer Series on Industrial Relations by the Harvard University Press late in 1954). 
This study, based on 16 months’ field work in Great Britain during 1950-1951, deals with prob- 
lems of trade-union structure, recruitment, absenteeism, turnover, grievances, wages, and tech- 
nological change under nationalization. 

7. Worker Participation in the Local Union. Earlier research on worker participation in the 
local union has continued, and the first finished report is expected by the fall of 1954. This 
study, under the direction of John R. Coleman, has focused primarily on a local union of some 
1,200 members in the Boston area. Through interviews, questionnaires, and observation, much 
information has been gathered on members’ expectations from their union and from their collec- 
tive-bargaining relationship, and on their perceptions of how the union works in pursuit of 
gains for the membership. 


Work in Progress 


1. Comparative Studies of Industrial Relations in Other Countries. An exploratory study of 


some aspects of industrial relations in India was made by Charles Myers, George Baldwin, and 
Subbiah Kannappan in 1952 under a grant from the Ford Foundation. This is part of a larger 
project on “The Labor Problem in Economic Development,” involving studies in six other 
countries by staff members of the industrial relations centers at the University of California 
(Berkeley), the University of Chicago, and Harvard, in addition to M.I.T. 

Between June, 1953, and January, 1954, Baldwin was in India assembling case studies of the 
development of industrial enterprises in the Bangalore area. John C. Eddison, a graduate student, 
also was in India during the past year on a Ford Foundation fellowship for a study of the 
growth of the papermaking industry, including its labor problems. 

Myers will spend approximately five months in India between October, 1954, and March, 1955, 
on a field study of managerial approaches and policies in the development of a stable and pro- 
ductive industrial labor force, including relations with trade unions and government agencies 
dealing with labor disputes. Part of the inter-university project also involves a joint study with 
the University of Chicago of managerial organization and policies in certain countries of 
Western Europe, and Myers will collaborate with Professor Frederick H. Harbison, of the 
University of Chicago, in this study later in 1955. 

2. Organization of Social Science Research, by Warren Bennis, an intensive case study of an 
organized social science research team. This study is attempting to derive some principles of 
research organization, as well as to understand the unique problems concomitant with the 
management of professional and creative workers. Some specific problems of interest are (1) 
the nature of team and interdisciplinary research; (2) the role of the research director; (3) 
relationships between the research organization and financial sponsor, as well as neighboring 
and supporting institutions; and (4) the social role of the present-day social scientist. 

3. Settlement of Emergency Disputes. A study of the operation of the so-called “Slichter” 
law for the settlement of emergency disputes in Massachusetts is being made under the direction 
of George P. Shultz and should be completed by the fall of 1954. This legislation, in effect 
since 1947, represents a somewhat novel approach to the emergency dispute problem, and data 
are being collected on the experiences of labor, management, and public officials who have been 
involved in the operation of the law. 


4. Wage Determination in White-Collar Industries. A study of this relatively neglected though 
increasingly important area is being undertaken under George P. Shultz’s direction. The field 
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work will concentrate in one large metropolitan area, and an effort will be made to develop a 
framework for analysis of the data, building on earlier research results in manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

5. The “Incident Method” in Case Analysis. Paul Pigors has continued to expand and refine 
his concept of the “incident method” in case analysis both for the classroom and for manage- 
ment training, development, and evaluation. In discussion by the incident process, members 
learn by doing. They evaluate their own behavior as well as that of actors in typical case situa- 
tions. The process consists of five steps (or phases), each of which covers a distinctive kind 
of question: (1) studying the situation, (2) finding the facts, (3) defining the issue, (4) 
decision-making, and (5) evaluation. More than 35 companies, the armed services, and various 
government offices are now participating in experiments with this method. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
Frederick H. Harbison, Executive Director 


The research programs of the Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, fall into 
the following general categories: (1) union-management relations in the United States, (2) 
management organization and management development, (3) union organization and leadership 
development, (4) studies of the older worker and retirement, and (5) studies of the labor 
problem in the economic development of foreign countries. The projects listed below are 
representative though not inclusive of the research now in progress in these areas. 


Union-Management Relations in the United States 

White-Collar Unionization. During the course of the next year a series of studies of the 
white-collar employee and unionization will be completed by a research staff headed by Robert 
K. Burns. The results of the research will be published in three volumes: 

1. Case Studies of White-Collar Unionism, which will include individual field investigations 
of white-collar unionism in publishing, transportation, insurance, banking, general office 
work, entertainment, social work, government, and teaching, as well as among foremen 
and supervisory employees. 

White-Collar Unionism, a fundamental study of the rise, development, nature, and sig- 
nificance of unionization among white-collar workers. 

Unionism in Retailing, a study of policies and practices of unions operating in this field. 
Some preliminary findings will be published in article form later this year in a special 
volume of the JouRNAL oF BusINEss OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

Opinion Surveys. An experimental study of the use of opinion surveys in improving union- 
management relations is being conducted by F. H. Harbison, Joel Seidman, and John Caldwell 
jointly with a midwestern manufacturing company and a CIO union. Surveys are made, under 
joint company and union auspices, of worker opinion of the company and its management, as 
well as union member opinion of the union and its officers. Union-management problem-solving 
conferences are then developed on the basis of the opinion surveys, and changes in attitude of 
the parties are carefully measured. This program will be extended to other companies and 
unions next year. 

Impact of Unionization. The Industrial Relations Center is continuing its previously reported 
basic research on the economic impact of unionization in particular industries and its social 
and political impact on American society. The long-range objective here is an evaluation of the 
social, political, and economic role of unions in contemporary American society. In this area, 
a study of the political aspects of governmental intervention in postwar collective bargaining 
in steel has just been completed by F. H. Harbison and Robert Spencer. 


Management Organization and Management Development 

The central objective of the many projects in this area is to contribute to our knowledge 
(1) in understanding and solving organizational problems and (2) in improving the satisfac- 
tions, growth potential, and productivity of individuals in the work situation. For the most part 
these projects, carried out jointly with companies, are activn-oriented and interdisciplinary. 
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Needs and Problems. One group of projects is designed to analyze the needs and problems 
of an organization. Three specific projects may be mentioned here: 

1. Employee Inventory. Considerable work has been completed in the development of a 
diagnostic questionnaire for use in measuring employee attitudes and morale in 14 
significant aspects of the management-employee relationship. The questionnaire is designed 
to diagnose sources of employee satisfaction and dissatisfaction within an organization, 
identify problem departments or work units, and indicate needed corrective action and 
program development needs. The inventory has been administered to approximately 
300,000 employees in more than 100 companies throughout the United States. National 
and industry norms are being prepared to facilitate interpretation and use. 

Leadership Analysis. Research continues on the investigation and analysis of leadership 
typology. Questionnaires have been developed to measure leadership attitudes and patterns 
within a company, making possible description of the over-all organization in terms of its 
basic management attitudes, concepts, orientation, and values. 

Organization Structure Analysis. Interviewing and observational procedures with appro- 
priate frameworks of inquiry are being developed for analyzing the power, operating, and 
role relationships within an organization. 

Growth Conditions. Another group of projects is related to the conditions under which a 
management grows, develops, and reproduces itself in terms of skills, insights, adaptability, and 
creativeness. The vehicle for these projects has been the conference method, supplemented with 
various kinds of teaching techniques and content materials. Experiments which are being 
made, under various conditions, in connection with the process of communication in business 
organizations are aimed specifically at understanding the scope and limitations of conference 
methods in problem-solving, the development of methods for the selection and training of con- 
ference leaders, and the appropriate role of interviewing and counseling programs within indus- 
trial organizations. 

Performance Review. In a third area, work is continuing, in cooperation with the American 
Institute of Research of the University of Pittsburgh, on the critical requirements for review of 
employee performance. The current research in this area is concerned primarily with the 
follow-up aspects of supervisory coaching and counseling of employees on the basis of their 
performance records. 

Members of the faculty responsible for the direction of research in management organization 
and development are Howard Johnson (School of Business), David G. Moore (Sociology), 
Charles Nelson (Sociology), Robert Burns (School of Business), Thomas Gordon (Psychclogy), 
Jeremy Sarchet (Human Development), Norman Martin (Human Development), and Paul Cook 
(School of Business) . 


Union Organization and Leadership Development 

The Union Member. Joel Seidman and his associates are finishing a three-year study of the 
American worker as a union member. This study is based upon interviews with members of 
seven unions on a range of subjects related to the workers’ reasons for joining unions, their 
extent of identification with and participation in unions, and their concepts of the actual and 
appropriate role of unions in American society. The complete findings of this project will be 
summarized in a volume to be published in 1954. 

Role of the Expert. A study of the role of the expert (the lawyer, educational director, facts- 
and-figures man, etc.) in American unions has been completed by Harold Wilensky, parts of 
which will be prepared for publication this year. 

Leadership Training. Under the general direction of John P. Caldwell and F. H. Harbison, 
research experiments in union leadership training on the basis of union member opinion surveys 
are being carried on in several local unions.. Some tentative findings will be published early 
in 1955. As in the case of research in management organization and development, emphasis is 
being placed upon the use of the conference method as a problem-solving device, and attempts 
are being made to evaluate its usefulness and limitations as a process of leadership develop- 
ment. 


Studies of the Older Worker and Retirement 


Under the direction of Ernest W. Bargess, the Industrial Relations Center is carrying on an 
integrated series of studies of retirement and retirants. The objective is to discover basic 
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knowledge for sound retirement planning by individuals and organizations. 


The various projects 
include studies of: 


1. Attitudes and reactions to retirement. 


Objective measures of aging and determinants for selective retirement. 
Migration and mobility of retired persons. 
Economic position of the retired and quasi-retired. 
Patterns of community living and personal adjustment in later years. 
These studies are being carried out in cooperation with the University of Florida, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and the Moosehaven Research Laboratory. Some of the findings were 
recently published in a special volume of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocroLocy entitled “Aging 


and Retirement,” January, 1954. Another series of articles will appear in the Journal of Business 
of the University of Chicago later this year. 


Studies of the Labor Problem in Economic Development 


In cooperation with the University of California (Berkeley), Harvard, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the University of Chicago is engaged in a three-year research project 
on the labor problem in economic development. Comparative studies of the labor problem will 
be made in France, Germany, Italy, India, Japan, Egypt and Mexico. In each country, attention 
will be directed to the following areas of inquiry: the emergence and commitment of an indus- 
trial workforce, the cultural and economic environment as it affects workers and managers, 
industrialization and the development of protest, managerial systems and the development of 
the labor force, the development of working class organizations, and the role of government. 
The University of Chicago group, consisting of F. H. Harbison, Bert F. Hoselitz, Richard Wohl 
Simon Rottenberg, and Val R. Lorwin, will concentrate on various aspects of this research in 
France, Germany, italy, Egypt, and Mexico. Some preliminary findings are already published 


and others are available in monograph form. This general project has been financed by the 
Ford Foundation. 


In addition to the projects mentioned, other research is being carried on by individuals or 
groups closely associated with industrial relations. 
of the labor force and the labor market; 
the sociological aspects of occupations; 


employment and another of wages in the United States for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 


Philip Hauser is continuing various studies 
Everett Hughes is directing several research projects on 
and Albert Rees is making a study of concepts of full 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Robben W. Fleming, Director 
Milton Derber, Coordinator of Research 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Labor-Management Relations in Illini City, by W. Ellison Chambers, Margaret K. Chandler, 
L. L. McQuitty, Ross Stagner, Donald E. Wray, and Milton Derber. Volume 1, containing five 
case studies of eight plants, summarizes the major factors influencing (1) the wage levels, (2) 
the role of the union in decision-making, and (3) the prevailing attitudinal climate. It also 
contains a study of the community in which the eight plants are located and indicates the 
ways in which the community environment has affected the relationships within each of them. 

Volume 2, subtitled “Explorations in Comparative Analysis,” compares the eight cases. Com- 
bining the approaches of the economist, psychologist, and sociologist, the study concludes that 
a far more meaningful description is achieved by using all three aspects enumerated, because 
each is a reflection of different goals of the parties. Extensive experimentation with quantifica- 
tion, when used to supplement qualitative analyses, suggests that it can increase objectivity, 
precision, and the depth of analysis. The demonstrated relationships among variables within 
each plant challenge the adequacy of simple cause-and-effect conclusions and the universality of 
the findings of other studies which have failed to note that the combination of factors present 
in the cases undex study may not be repeated in other cases. 


2. The Union Member Speaks, by Hjalmar Rosen and Ruth Alice Hudson Rosen (to be pub- 
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lished by Prentice-Hall in the fall of 1954). More intensive analyses of the results outlined in 
PERSONNEL, in September, 1953, have been completed. With respect to one area—political 
action—it was found that the present political strength of the union seems limited more by the 
members’ lack of positive enthusiasm or by their uncertainty than by a strong disapproval of 
political activity; but members strongly object to being told for whom to vote. In a study of 
the significance of the “undecided” responses, these were compared with the answers of the 
satisfied and dissatisfied groups. It was concluded that (1) in the standard questionnaire the 
“undecided” category could not be meaningfully interpreted, and (2) in a tripartite design, 
such as was used in this study, the “undecided” category could be omitted if the available 
evaluation categories were modified to allow expression of more moderate degrees of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction. 

3. National Economic Planning by Collective Bargaining, by Murray Edelman. This is a 
study of the postwar Austrian wage-price agreements, involving renegotiation of wages, farm 
and food prices, taxes, and pensions by collective bargaining among labor, management, and 
agricultural organizations. The salient findings include these: (1) An extremely low standard 
of living, low productive capacity, and a continuing close parliamentary balance between 
Socialist and conservative political parties enabled virtually every economic group to checkmate 
every other, which encouraged public policy formation by agreement, (2) New agreements 
occurred whenever there was general recognition that farm income lagged substantially behind 
that of other economic sectors, (3) This procedure involved more restraint by all participating 
groups than normally occurs. 

4. The Secondary Labor Force and the Measurement of Unemployment, by Richard C. Wilcock. 
The author suggests on the basis of empirical studies in five communities that it is both feasible 
and desirable to differentiate in labor force statistics between the primary labor force attach- 
ment of those whose principal activity is gainful work and the secondary attachment (1) of 
those who are, through their own volition, in the labor force temporarily and (2) those who are 
not actively seeking work because they believe no jobs are available to them. A revised set of 
categories for census labor force data is proposed. 

5. Basic Issues in German Labor Court Structure, by William H. McPherson (Lasor Law 
JourNAL, June, 1954). This study describes the operation of the courts with special emphasis 
on their mediatory functions and the conduct of the representative members. It analyzes the 
controversial provisions of the Labor Court Act of 1953, especially those permitting the use of 


lawyers in the lowest courts and the appointment—under some limitations—of judges who have 
not had full legal training. 


6. A Structured Projective Test of Union-Management Attitudes, by Ross Stagner. Projective 
tests of labor relations executives and union executives give some support to the idea that 
management men tend to be oriented toward individual achievement and power, while union 
leaders are in general focused upon individual and group security. 


Work in Progress 


1. Union Member Opinions, by Hjalmar Rosen and Ruth Alice Hudson Rosen, a re-evaluation 
in terms of parametric statistical techniques of the basic data resulting from this study. At this 
point it is clear that the two approaches, for the most part, will not answer the same questions. 

2. Relative Characteristics and Mobilities of Employed Primary and Secondary Labor Force 
Members in Five Illinois and Missouri Communities, by Richard Wilcock (monograph; probable 
completion date, fall, 1954). The data suggest a close relationship between secondary labor 
force participation and the availability of job opportunities, as well as substantial differences 
in primary and secondary labor force member characteristics but strong similarities in labor 
market behavior. Work planned for 1954-55 includes a study of the relative degrees of labor 
force attachment of a cross section of a community’s population, and research on the relationship 
between labor force status and occupational choice. 

3. Influence of Consumer Interests in Certain Areas of Public Policy and of Labor and Man- 
agement Policy, by Murray Edelman, who is also investigating the impact of governmental or- 
ganization on emergency dispute policy. 

4. Unconventional Solutions to Emergency Disputes, by Robben Fleming. 


5. Co-Determination in Practice, by William McPherson (probable publication date, January, 
1955). This study is based on field research in labor relations in two Ruhr steel companies. 
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Interviews with top management, department heads, foremen, union officials, works councilors, 
stewards, and workmen indicate that co-determination in these particular plants during the 
past seven years has operated with marked success. 

6. Comparative Study of Mediation and Arbitration Methods of Major Nations of Western 
Europe, by William McPherson. Articles on England, France, and Denmark should be completed 
by July, 1955; those on Sweden, Netherlands, and Belgium by July, 1956. 

In addition, Louis Arky plans to complete a history of Illinois labor in the 19th century by 
the fall of 1954, while Milton Derber is investigating union-management relations at the plant 
level in England and Solomon Levine is studying labor policy formation in Japan. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT CENTER 


Research activity at the Yale Labor and Management Center during the year 1953-1954 has 
continued to focus in the three areas which have been explored by the staff since the center’s 
establishment: wages, collective bargaining, and organizational behavior. 


Wages 


Wage research conducted by Lloyd Reynolds with the assistance of Cynthia Taft has brought 
together data on the evolution of wage structure in France, Britain, Sweden, and the United 
States since 1938, and work continues toward indicating the role of unions, government, and 
business institutions in this process. Analysis of data relative to the impact of trade unions in 
steel, cotton textiles, and pulp and paper on inter-industry, occupational, regional, and local 
wage differentials continues, with publication planned for spring, 1955. 

Collective Bargaining 

Work in the field of collective bargaining has seen Neil Chamberlain’s two books on Social 
Responsibility and Strikes and The Impact of Strikes (co-authored by Jane Schilling) published. 
Both these books deal with the issue of the consistency of strikes with the public interest. The 
first is an attempt to clarify and make more precise the popular and legal definitions of social 
responsibility and to relate the resulting concept to the reality of industrial conflict so that it 
becomes a useful tool of thought and practice in the regulation of such conflict. The Impact of 
Strikes attempts to measure the cost to the public of what are sometimes termed “national emer- 
gency” strikes and to develop criteria for estimating at any given time the degree to which a 
strike is affecting the public health and safety. This “urgency rating” is then applied to an 
analysis of the impact of a number of recently experienced strikes in coal, railroads, and steel. 
Organizational Behavior 

Studies in organizational behavior continue on several fronts. During a year in Scandinavia 
Wight Bakke began several studies in industrial and military units, seeking to test for Scan- 
dinavian organizations the utility of the concept of organization which is at the foundation of 
the theoretical framework used at the Center, and to test several hypotheses with respect to 
the sources of conflict among functional groups in an organization derived from the model of 
“the fusion process” utilized in research at the Center. Bakke has supervised these projects 
from a distance and is returning for intensive conferences with the field directors of the projects. 

The study of the structure and dynamics of human relations in a commercial bank by Chris 
Argyris, announced in the October, 1953, issue of INDUSTRIAL LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW, has 
been completed, with publication scheduled for 1954. Essentially the same research design has 
been applied by Argyris to an organizational study in a large metropolitan hospital. The study 
is primarily focused on three basic questions: (1) How does an on-going organization integrate 
its parts (i.e., individuals, small groups and departments) in order to achieve its goals, main- 
tain itself internally, and adapt to its external environment? (2) What is the process by which 
people integrate or “fuse” themselves with the organization in which they work? and (3) What 
is the role of the organizational leader in the two basic processes mentioned above? 

These latter two studies are a part of a systematic plan for organizational field studies to 
test hypotheses derived from the organizational theory whose development has been the central 
objective of research at the Center since its establishment. 

Bakke and Argyris have continued to refine and systematize the statement of that theoretical 
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framework in the light of the data of past and current research. The latest statement will be 
found as Chapter 13 of a document entitled The Present State of Human Relations Research, 
which was prepared by Argyris at the request of the Labor Market Research Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council and which summarizes the theory utilized in and generalizations 
derived from research conducted in this field in the United States in recent years. The author 
here attempts to integrate some of the numerous and seemingly discrete concepts by reference 
to the concept of organization used in our own research. 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 


OccuPATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER 
Joseph Tiffin, C. H. Lawshe, N. C. Kephart, E. J. McCormick 


Testing and Selection 


1. Synthetic Validity. An approach in which conventional validation of tests is not necessary 
has been developed. This method has been tried out with success on various clerical jobs. 

2. Personality Test for Executives. This is a test of selective perception, making use of words 
loaded with regard to need for success and reward. On a hold-out group of executives, the test 
discriminated between men possessing different amounts of executive ability. 

3. How Supervise? Scoring Key. An item analysis key for How Supervise? proved successful 
in differentiating between high- and low-rated industrial supervisors in a hold-out group. 

4. Visual Standards. Under a contract with the Office of Naval Research, a methodology for 
establishing visual standards for naval battle station assignments has been developed. This 
methodology is also appropriate for setting standards for various industrial jobs. 

5. Purdue Industrial Supervisors’ Word-Meaning Test. A validation study is in progress, utiliz- 
ing approximately 300 supervisors in 50 plants. 

6. Purdue Industrial Supervisors’ Reading Test. 
in industrial language, is being constructed. 


7. Tests for Industrial Apprentices. Tests for apprentices in a number of crafts are being 
constructed and will be validated in industry. 


A test of paragraph comprehension, written 


8. Non-language Mental Alertness Test for Industry. A test designed for industrial applicants 
who cannot read or write will be developed. 


Attitudes 


1. Analysis of Write-in Comments. Various indices for obtaining quantitative measures from 
write-in comments have been applied to an industrial employee opinion survey. The results are 
more meaningful than those obtained when only the objective questions are considered. 

2. Foreman Incentives. Through questionnaires returned by 50 companies, the relative import- 
ance of various incentives for the foreman was determined. The importance attached to each 
incentive remained the same whether the foreman was satisfied or dissatisfied with the way in 
which that incentive operated in his particular plant. 

3. Management Identification. Under a grant from the Foremanship Foundation, a test has 
been built to measure the extent to which the foreman identifies himself with management. His 
management identification is being related to (1) the productivity of his work group and (2) 
the attitude of his employees toward him. Questionnaires completed by 4,000 hourly-paid em- 
ployees and 4,000 foremen in 40 plants are being used. 

4. Attitude vs. Environmental Variables. An employee attitude survey has been conducted in 
a tractor plant. Employee attitudes are being compared under different (1) unions, (2) pay 
methods, (3) amounts of production pressure, and (4) foremen, general foremen, and superin- 
tendents. 

5. Self-Insight vs. Job Performance of Foremen. As part of a larger program relating the 
foreman’s objectivity in evaluating himself and others to his performance, this study compares 
the foreman’s knowledge of his own strong points and weaknesses with his job performance. 

6. Foremen’s Estimate of Employee Opinion. Two methods of estimating employee opinion are 
being compared. Foremen were asked to estimate (1) the average response of their work group 
to an opinion questionnaire and (2) the individual response of each employee. 
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7. Standardized Attitude-Toward-Company Questionnaire. A brief questionnaire for measuring 
employees’ attitudes toward their companies will be available soon. By use of this standardized 
questionnaire, employees’ attitudes may be compared with those of workers in other plants (un- 
identified) and within their own plant at different times. 


Job Analysis and Job Evaluation 


1. Factor Analysis of Work Components of Jobs. Factor analyses were made of two separate 
checklists—job knowledge and worker functions—developed from 200 metal-working jobs. The 
same procedure was followed for 200 clerical jobs. 

2. Factor Analysis of Worker Attributes. United States Employment Service job analysis 
rated 4,000 jobs from the “Dictionary of Occupational Titles” on 44 variables (aptitudes, in- 
terests, temperaments, physical characteristics, etc.). A factor analysis of these 44 variables 
identified / factors. From these results, patterns of jobs will be constructed. 

3. Changes in Worker Activity by Time of Day. Memomotion techniques are being used to study 
changes in employees’ work method and other behavior throughout the workday. 

4. Four-factor Job Evaluation System. A four-factor job evaluation system has been developed 
for hourly-paid jobs in 22 plants. The use of the same weights in all plants resulted in each 
case in a high relationship with what that plant thought the job should be paid. 


Other Projects 


*1. Checklist of Foreman Behaviors. As an aid to evaluation of foreman performance, a check- 
list of foreman behaviors has been developed. 

2. Validation of a Scale of Subjective Fatigue. In a laboratory study, responses to a scale 
of subjective fatigue discriminated between subjects performing tasks differing in physical 
effort required. 

3. Accident-Proneness. Analysis of accident records showed that accident-proneness exists— 
i.e., departments with high accident rates for one period of time continue to have high accident 
rates. The same concept is being investigated for individuals. 

4. Consumer Buying Habits. A photographic method is being used 


behavior during the selection of milk products from a supermarket case. 
brand preference will be investigated. 


to record consumer 
Position in case vs. 


5. Attention Value of Magazine Advertisements. A reliable method has 


been devised for 
measuring the relative attention value of different magazine advertisements. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH CENTER 
Edwin Young, Director 
Work in Progress 

1. Development of Social Security in the United States. Professor Edwin E. Witte is con- 
tinuing his research and writing in this field. 

2. Pattern Bargaining. Professor L. Reed Tripp is being assisted in a field study of pattern 
bargaining by James Crawford, Research Assistant. 

3. Strike Experience in Wisconsin. Associate Professor Edwin Young has been directing a 
study of strike experience in the state of Wisconsin during the past decade. 

4. Wisconsin Labor Resources. Professors E. A. Gaumnitz and Edwin Young and graduate 
students Stephan Spiegelglas and Jack Snyder are among those working on the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center’s inventory of labor resources in Wisconsin. 

5. Controlling Wages and Salaries. Professor David W. Belcher now has a study of this 
subject in progress. 

ScHooL oF CoMMERCE 
Bureau OF Business RESEARCH AND SERVICE 
W. D. Knight, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 

1. Improving Supervisory Behavior, by Eugene E. Jennings (published January, 1954), a case 

study report of the author’s attempt to apply the findings of his previous research on “Techniques 
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o: Successful Foremanship” to the development of a foreman training program in a selected 
industrial plant. Results reported include the training procedure developed, attitudinal problems 
encountered, and evidence of changed behavior on the part of foremen as a result of training. 

2. The Rating of Performance with the Help of Films, by P. F. Fornallaz (Management Con- 
sultant, Zurich, Switzerland), translated by Harold E. Kubly (published 1954). A translation 
from the French, this report makes available to American readers the results of Mr. Fornallaz’ 
thorough investigations of the use of rating films in training time-study men. The author’s 
principal finding is that differences in workers’ output per unit of time are principally due to 
differences in work method rather than to differences in work tempo. He concludes that work 
analysis must take proper account of this fact “if we wish to improve relations between workers, 
time-study men and foremen.” 


Work in Progress 


A Case Study in Company and Union Downward Communication, by William H. Keown 
(publication scheduled for early 1955). This research report will present the results of an 
analysis of downward communication by both company and union in a selected industrial plant. 
Three dimensions of communication are studied: policy, media or channels, and subject matter 
or content. The general methods employed were analytical reading of policy statements and 
important written communications, interviews with communicators, and a questionnaire survey 
of employee-members. The principal finding will relate to the effectiveness of the two com- 
munication systems and their relationship to each other. 


DEPARTMENT OF PsYCHOLOGY 
Bureau OF INDUSTRIAL PsYCHOLOGY 
C. S. Bridgman, Director 


Work in Progress 


Relationship Between Morale Questionnaire Scores and Intensity of Attitude. Study is con- 
tinuing on the relationship between morale as revealed by a standard questionnaire and the 
intensity with which attitudes covered by the questionnaire are held by individual employees. 
Preliminary analysis has indicated that, at least for the relatively high-morale companies studied, 
there is a positive relationship between morale scores and intensity. In other words, high- 
morale employees appear to be more “concerned” and “involved” in their jobs than are the 
low-morale employees. This conclusion must be regarded as highly tentative, however, at the 
present stage of analysis. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH UNIT 
Gladys L. Palmer, Director 
Work Recently Completed 


Labor Mobility in Six Cities, by Gladys L. Palmer, with the assistance of Carol P. Brainerd. 
This report, summarizing the results of a field survey of the mobility of some 12,000 workers 
from 1940 to 1950, is published by the Social Science Research Council, which sponsored the 
survey in cooperation with seven university research centers and several government agencies. 
The results confirm the observation of most personnel administrators in that job mobility was 
found to be concentrated in certain segments of the labor force. Young persons and manual 
workers were more mobile than older workers or those engaged in non-manual occupations. 
Recent migrants to the cities held more jobs over the decade than longer-term residents. Three- 
fifths of all workers in the six cities changed employers during the decade, and nearly half of 
their job shifts involved a simultaneous change of occupation and industry. In total, however, 
there were more frequent shifts between major industry groups than between levels of skill. The 
pattern of job-shifting in this decade appears to be the same, whether the changes were preceded 
by layoffs and whether the rate of job mobility in a given city was relatively high or low. 

An unpublished supplementary study concerns the relative strength of attachments to 
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particular occupations or related types of activity. We found that nearly two-thirds of all men 
25 years of age and over in the six cities had relatively strong occupational attachments. A 
parallel proportion among women was smaller, largely because women generally spend less time 
or less consecutive time in the labor market. There were no significant differences between the 
six cities in this regard, although the cities themselves varied in location, industrial structure, 
and rates of job mobility. Most workers with strong attachments to particular types of work 
express some degree of preference for or a sense of identification with the occupation concerned. 
On the other hand, what may be considered to be largely accidental circumstances accounted 
for the occupations in which about a fourth of the men and more than a third of the women 
were found in 1950 in the six cities. One might conclude from an analysis of the characteristics 
of this group that improved job information, placement, and guidance policies may assist the 
occupational orientation of young workers, but that they will not reduce substantially the 
number of those 25 years of age and over for whom every job in a decade is likely to be 
“just a job.” 


Work in Process 

Philadelphia Labor Market. Among several manuscripts currently being prepared for publica- 
tion is one which summarizes a long-term program of research in the Philadelphia labor market. 
Emphasis is placed on the dynamics of a city’s labor force relative to changes in the structure 
of employment over several decades. Comparisons are made with experience in other cities and 
in the nation. The effects of prosperity and depression on labor market operations are also 
compared. This report will bring together the findings of studies made in the twenties, thirties, 
and forties, but published in scattered journals or releases, for interpretation in the light of 
economic changes over a longer period of time. 

Other Studies of Philadelphia Area. Business historians may be interested in a study by 
Miriam Hussey, of the Wetherill Company in Philadelphia, which will include data on employ- 
ment, earnings, and labor turnover from 1848 to 1896, and in a source book of commodity 
prices in Philadelphia from 1852 to 1896. The latter publication provides a link between 
earlier studies of prices in the Philadelphia area made by the Industrial Research Department 
and the first collections of data by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Lasor RELATIONS COUNCIL 
John Perry Horlacher, Secretary 


Are prevalent assumptions about wage changes and their economic effects in need of recon- 
sideration? Believing that the time has come for a fundamental reappraisal of wage theory 
and practice, the Labor Relations Council has launched a project for a coherent and systematic 
review of the basic issues in current thinking on wage matters. The council is planning to 
publish the results of this review in a volume to be issued in late 1954 or early 1955. 

This project is being carried on under the editorial direction of George W. Taylor, Professor of 
Industry in the Wharton School, and Frank C. Pierson, Professor of Economics at Swarthmore 
College. It will attempt a fresh analysis of all major aspects of wage theory, including the role 
played by government, employer groups, and unions in national wage movements; the relation- 
ships between wage levels, prices, output, and employment; the considerations which determine 
management’s wage policies; the influence of union politics on union wage policy; and the 
implications for wage theory of foreign wage experience. 

Dr. Taylor, former Chairman of the National War Labor Board and the National Wage 
Stabilization Board, will contribute the opening chapter, delineating the principal issues in wage 
theory, describing the approaches of the main schools of thought, and discussing what hypotheses 
seem most promising for intensive investigation. Dr. Pierson, an economist with extensive 
industrial relations experience, will write the final chapter, an analysis of the changes in wage 
theory which emerge from the contributions of the other collaborators. 

Among the leading scholars and industrial relations practitioners who will participate in 
this ambitious reappraisal of wage theory are Professor John T. Dunlop, Harvard University; 
Leland Hazard, General Counsel, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; Professor Richard A. Lester, 
Princeton University; David Kaplan, Economist for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters; 
Professor Lloyd G. Reynolds, Yale University; and Professor Arthur M. Ross, University of 
California. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Erwin K. Taylor, Director 


1. Evaluation Research, directed by Dorothy E. Schneider. Three forced-choice evaluation 
forms—two for dietetic interns and one for professional dietitians—were developed and validated 
under the sponsorship of the American Dietetic Association. Each form consists of 20 forced- 
choice pairs and four graphic ratings. Subsidiary research (under the direction of Dr. Samuel 
King) investigated the characteristics of hard and easy raters. Results indicated that more 
authoritarian raters appear to expect less of subordinates and hence rate more leniently than 
do the more democratically inclined superiors. Analysis is still being conducted in an effort to 
determine the extent to which forced-choice controls the leniency bias in raters. 


2. Personality Factors and Job Performance of U. S. Air Force Captains, directed by William 
Gorham. The job concept interviews, a psychological technique for assessing job performance, 
was administered to 300 Air Force captains to evaluate their effectiveness as officers. As an 
integral part of this assessment, personality evaluations were made of the officers interviewed. 
These personality evaluations were factor-analyzed on 100 of the 300 cases. Seven factors were 
obtained; after rotation, six remained significant enough to be interpreted. The criteria in the 
form of the evaluation scales from the job concept interview were also factor-analyzed, with six 
factors emerging. Fourteen criterion ratings were obtained from superior officers by the 
monitoring agency and were factor-analyzed into three factors. 

On the basis of the personality factors, certain items were selected for scoring these factors. 
The scored personality factors were then correlated with the scored criterion factors on a second 
sample of 104 cases. Standard score regression weights were developed to predict these criteria 
and then applied against a third sample of 96 officers. Against the job concept criteria these 
predictors held up, but against the superior criteria they did not. It is felt that this result 
implies the unreliability of the superior ratings. When large numbers of individuals are in- 
volved, personality predictors appear to show promise in increasing the percentage of persons who 
will be successfully placed. 


3. Effectiveness of the Worthington Personal History Technique in Assessing Air Force Officers 
for Command and Staff Leadership, directed by Edwin C. Nevis. This study was designed to 
determine whether assessments based on the Worthington personal history technique would be 
comparable to those obtained independently through the use of other generally accepted tech- 
niques and would also predict criteria of officer effectiveness. It was not intended to reach any 
final conclusions, but rather to indicate whether or not the device and technique showed enough 
promise to justify further research. The personal history technique’s sensitivity of discrimina- 
tion was found to be related to the reliability of the criterion measures. The findings strongly 
support the view that further research with the personal history is warranted. 


4. Development and Trial of a Proficiency Survey Checklist for Air Force Mechanics, directed 
by Joel T. Campbell and William J. Flynn. This study was sponsored by the Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center. The rating device explored consisted of a 13l-item checklist 
composed of 11 rating areas. In addition to the checklist, over-all ratings were secured from 
supervisors and from an inventory committee composed of three individuals familiar with the 
job. The inventory committee members arrived at their ratings by reviewing the completed check- 
lists and by interviewing the supervisor. In a Wherry-Winer factor analysis of the checklist, 
three factors were identified: general performance, technical competence, and work habits and 
attitudes. 


5. A Comparative Study of Eight Methods of Identifying Criterion Variables, directed by Joel 
T. Campbell and R. Geary Simpson. This study was sponsored by the Air Force Personnel and 
Training Research Center. Eight methods were used to identify criterion variables for the job 
of dock engine mechanic in heavy bomber maintenance. The eight methods were job analysis 
and observation, activity analysis, individual interview, investigation of records, group interview, 
questionnaire, group observation, and anecdotal method. ‘The standards used for evaluating 
effectiveness of methods were quantity of variables produced, Air Force personnel costs, research 
staff field data collection costs, research staff analysis costs, total man-hour costs, reliability, and 
overlap with other methods. While no method was best by all standards, in general three methods 
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stood out: individual interview, questionnaire, and anecdotal methods. A combination of two 
or more methods is not advantageous in improving the criterion. 

6. Self and Superior Ratings of Training Needs as Related to Objective Measures of Proficiency 
and Knowledge, directed by Joel T. Campbell. In a study sponsored by the Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center, airplane maintenance mechanics and their supervisors were asked 
to indicate in which areas of aircraft maintenance they felt they were deficient and required 
further training. An extensive proficiency test covering these same areas was also administered. 
Ratings of immediate supervisors agreed with test results slightly better (average r = .37) than 
did higher-level supervisors’ ratings (average r — .33) or self ratings (average r = .24). 

Work in Progress 

1. Validation of Personnel Audits, directed by William B. Walker and James W. Parker. The 
first of a continuing series of validation studies of the personnel audit program is about to be 
completed. The institute has obtained follow-up ratings on 100 business executives, salesmen, 
and foremen who were evaluated through the personnel audit program for promotion or hire. 
Follow-up ratings were made by one to three immediate supervisors at least six months after the 
audit report had been submitted. In this initial study the predictor ratings were obtained from 
two psychologists who independently examined the audit reports and test data. Ratings for 
subsequent studies are being collected from the psychologists preparing the audit report. By 
continuous research of this type, the personnel audit program may be empirically validated and 
improved. 

2. Sales Effectiveness Communication Study, directed by William B. Walker. This study (co- 
sponsored by the Cleveland Sales Executives’ Club) is an attempt to determine the effectiveness of 
communication through personnel audit reports which are submitted to management summarizing 
the results of personnel evaluation. Fifty sales executives, primarily members of the Cleveland 
Sales Executives’ Club, have each read 10 audit reports and rated each applicant in five areas 
which are supposedly discussed in each report. By correlating these ratings of the sales execu- 
tives against ratings on the same scales made by psychologists at the time the original report 
was written, an indication of the validity of the audit reports as media of communication will 
be obtained. A breakdown of reports by their characteristics will make possible analysis of the 
factors contributing to communications. An analysis of the personal histories of the readers 
will be made to determine their relationship to understanding. 

3. Sales Personnel Description Form, directed by Erwin K. Taylor. A series of studies is 
being conducted to determine whether the Bausch & Lomb 12-tetrad forced-choice rating form is 
valid for sales personnel in other areas. A study of 25 house-to-house food delivery salesmen 
yielded a validity of .53 against an independent supervised graphic criterion. Other studies are 
being conducted with automotive parts salesmen, life insurance salesmen, wholesale coffee sales- 
men, and printing ink salesmen. The same items in self-description form are being experimentally 
administered to applicants for a variety of sales positions and will be validated against later 
performance. 


Planned Research 

1. First-line Sales Supervisors. The job concept interview technique developed by the Institute 
in studies sponsored by the Department of the Army and the Air Force will, it is believed, pro- 
vide a powerful tool for the intensive study of civilian positions at the executive level. It is 
proposed that this technique be applied to a study of the nature of the first-line sales supervisor’s 
job in relation to his own, his superiors’, and his subordinates’ concept of it. In order to secure 
a large enough number of sales supervisory personnel to make the undertaking of the research 
practicable and the results meaningful, it is planned as a cooperative project involving the par- 
ticipation of approximately 50 organizations. 

2. Graphic Ratings. An identical series of graphic rating scales will be set up in the following 
four conditions: (1) conventional (2) Stevens-Wonderlic (3) group supervised (4) individually 
supervised. They will be used with four equivalent populations to determine their respective 
reliability, predictability, freedom from halo, skewness, and cost. 

3. Complete Factorial Analysis of SRA Employee Inventory. This instrument represents the 
first attempt to construct a generally applicable and widely standardized attitude-measuring device 
for industrial use. Recent factorial analysis of the 14 sub-scores indicates that the device meas- 
ures in five independent areas. A Wherry-Winer iterative factor analysis of the 78 items is 
planned to determine whether any additional independent factors are concealed by the present 
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scoring procedure and to provide a basis for determining the optimum means of scoring the 
attitudinal factors measured by the device. 

4. Interviewer Validity. The widespread use of the employment interview as a selection device 
makes it imperative that extensive research be initiated to investigate the validity of interviews 
in general and to establish the conditions under which the selection interview is most valid. The 
Personnel Research Institute is planning an extensive, cooperative research project in this area. 
Any industrial organization employing one or more employment interviewers, each of whom hires 
more than 100 workers a year in any category, is eligible to participate. Interested organizations 
are invited to communicate with the Personnel Research Institute for further details. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
G. L. Bach, Dean 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Organizational Development and Restrictions in Communication, a laboratory study, directed 
by Harold Guetzkow, of the effect of communication restrictions on simple accounting-like 
operations. Efficiency in handling problem-solving operations depended more on the kind of 
organizational structures developed by the groups than upon communication blocks imposed. 
However, the speed with which the groups organized themselves depended largely upon the 
nature of the imposed communication restrictions. Workers who thought themselves of critical 
importance to the group were clearly more satisfied with their positions, even when their 
operating jobs were quite routine. 

2. Determinants and Effects of Executive Compensation, by David R. Roberts. This study of 
the executive compensation practices of more than 900 firms concludes that (1) the level of 
executive compensation is related positively to corporate size but is not related to such factors 
as level of corporate profits, industry, location, and size of head-office city, or to loss of executives; 


(2) changes in compensation, size, and profit are empirically so interrelated as to prohibit 
evaluation of their independent affinities; (3) the use of bonus and deferred compensation singly 
or in combination with salary is unrelated to profit level; (4) only a small number of execu- 
tives change companies in a given year, and corporations which lose executives are indistinguish- 
able from other corporations in terms of the factors studied. 


Work in Progress 


1. Research in Executive Selection and Development, by Harold Guetzkow, Howard G. Miller, 
and Edwin P. Hollander, is now under way. The immediate objective of this long-term study is 
to develop techniques for identifying and developing those capacities which make for success in 
management. The research is concerned with more adequate ways of describing executive 
leadership characteristics and of appraising administrative effectiveness, and will include long- 
range follow-through of students in the graduate Industrial Administration program and members 
of Carnegie’s Program for Executives. 

2...Unauthorized Employee Protests, by Myron L. Joseph and Howard G. Miller, a study of 
employee protests that are unauthorized by their union leadership, is concerned with the causal 
factors, the mechanisms involved in the protests, and the methods used by unions and manage- 
ment in handling such situations. Hypotheses will be tested which relate both objective variables 
(such as the nature of the work) and subjective variables (such as the perception of the role 
of the union leader or company supervisor held by the employee as compared with that held 
by the individual leader or supervisor) to the incidence of unauthorized protests. Interviews are 
being held with union and management representatives in establishments where protests have 
occurred, and in establishments in similar situations where such protests were absent. Where 
possible, company records of work stoppages are being examined, and samples of employees 
interviewed. 

3. Development of Organizations with a Division of Labor, directed by Harold Guetzkow, 
represents the beginning of an attempt to simulate in a laboratory situation some of the 
important attributes of business organizatiors and the environment in which they operate. A 
quasi-company has been developed with a production and a sales department. Six persons (three 
in each sub-group) operate in a re‘atively uncertain environment with the goal of producing * 
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products for profit. Thus far, domination of the organization by either the production or the 
sales department has resulted in no differential in profit levels. 


4. The Experimental Measurement of Influence, a laboratory study of 12 experimentally 
created groups, is now under analysis by James G. March. Ten different measures of influence 
are being applied to data generated during the experiments in order (1) to test the intercorrela- 
tions among the measures, (2) to determine the extent of consistency from one subject-matter 
area to another, and (3) to discover differences between groups of mutual acquaintances on 
the one hand and groups of mutual strangers on the other with respect to applicable measures 
of influence. 

5. Organizational Structure and Pricing Behavior in an Oligopolistic Market, by Richard M. 
Cyert and James G. March, an exploration of the ways in which the organization of the firm 
impinges upon the formation of firm policy. They are focusing attention particularly upon 
the communication pattern used in the firm and the character of relationships within the decision- 
making unit. It is hypothesized that consistent forms of decisional biases are predictable from 
a knowledge of the organizational structure of the firm. 


RuTcers UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. The Older Worker in Industry: A Survey of the Retirement Plans of the Larger New Jersey 
Manufacturing Establishments, by D. N. Dertouzos and John J. Pearce, Jr. The purpose of the 
survey was to determine the extent of compulsory retirement, the ages at which employees are 
retired, the extent to which retirement pension benefits are paid, the amount of union participa- 
tion in the administration of retirement programs, and the extent to which retired employees 
were rehired during the manpower shortages of 1947-1951. 

2. Establishing a Training Program: Selected Experiences, edited by Thomas Q. Gilson, William 
A. Holcombe, and John D. Staley. This collection of papers discusses procedures in developing 
and improving industrial training programs. 

3. Guaranteed Wages, by Jack Chernick, an introduction to the subject of the guaranteed 
wage written for social studies teachers in secondary schools. It examines the provisions of 
some of the better-known guaranteed wage plans and also outlines the arguments used by man- 
agement and labor in current discussions. 

4. Pensions Under Collective Bargaining, by D. N. Dertouzos. This summary of the post- 
World War II pension drive of labor unions was also prepared for social studies teachers in 
secondary schools. Its contents include a background to the pension problem, the nature of 
private pension plans, pension issues in collective bargaining, the implications of private pension 
plans, and conclusions. 

Work in Progress 


1. A Guide to the Guaranteed Wage, by Jack Chernick. This project is designed as a specific 
guide to management and unions. It will investigate some of the implications of the guar- 
anteed wage, and will include suggested techniques for estimating costs involved in installing 
a guaranteed wage plan. 

2. Evaluative Observations of Supervisory Training, by William A. Holcombe (preliminary 
report in preparation), based upon interviewing samples of participants in 10 supervisory train- 
ing programs and interviews with management and staff personnel in the firms where the programs 
are held. 

3. The Effects of a Productivity Bonus on Attitudes and Work Satisfactions, by Thomas Q. 
Gilson and Myron J. Lefcowitz (preliminary report in preparation). The purpose of the project 
is to study the effects of the introduction of a productivity bonus on attitudes and work satis- 
factions, individual relationships, and group relationships. 

4. A Program of Joint Foremen-Steward Training, by William A. Holcombe. This is a study 
describing the formulation, results, and evaluation of a joint program conducted in a small 
manufacturing concern. The major portion of the program consisted 01 11 sessions in which 
the foremen and stewards, as a single group, discussed their jobs and mutual problems. 

5. Transplanting Industrial Programs to Hospitals, by John D. Staley. Some of the problems 
encountered in adapting industrial supervisory training programs for use in hospitals are here 
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discussed. From experience with a number of hospitals, illustrations and suggestions are given 
which should be helpful to industrial and hospital administrators. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Economics DEPARTMENT 
Projects Recently Completed 


Work Injuries Compensable in Pennsylvania, by Alice Warne, published as Bulletin No. 50 of 
the College’s Bureau of Business Research has been revised. Miss Warne is currently engaged 
in making a study of the problem of jurisdiction in regulation of labor relations as between the 
several states and the federal government. 

Hidden Costs in the Labor Agreement. By Nathan Belfer. A study undertaken under the 
auspices of the American Management Association. Original research was conducted to determine 
areas of the collective bargaining agreement which can lead to unexpected extra costs for 
management. Fringe benefit costs, since they are known and calculable, are excluded from 
consideration in this study. 

Section Work and the Whole Garment System of Manufacturing in the Women’s Garment 
Industry. By Nathan Belfer. This study was based largely on first-hand field investigations. It 
analyzes adjustments to technological change currently underway in the women’s garment industry 
by labor, management, and the union. The project is a case study in the adjustments required 
by inevitable technical progress. 
W ork in Progress 


Professor Arthur H. Reede’s study of Family Allowances to Italian Workers, based in part on 
field work done during our occupation of Italy, but also on more recent information from Italian 
colleagues, is rapidly approaching completion. 


Professor Reede is also working on a book on 
Social and Labor Legislation for the J 


. B. Lippincott Company. 

An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of the Various Types of Finangial Incentives Currently Used 
by Industry. By Nathan Belfer. This research will seek to determine whether these incentives 
achieve their intended results, whether they are properly communicated through the organization, 
and if better suitable alternatives exist. 

Professor David Le Sourd of the University of Vermont, a candidate for the doctor’s degree, 
is preparing a dissertation on the Effectiveness of Arbitration in Grievance Handling. He is work- 
ing in close cooperation with the American Arbitration Association. 

Professor Allen V. Wiley of the Bowling Green unit of Ohio State University, also a candidate 
for the doctor’s degree, is preparing a dissertation entitled Critique of the Bargaining Theory of 
Wages. He is arranging for a field study in Akron. 

Raymond Lauer, another doctor’s candidate, is making a field study of the attempt of 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania to meet the problem of chronic unemployment arising out of the decline 
of the anthracite industry. 

George Matlin has completed a doctoral dissertation entitled Some Aspects of Wage Stabiliza- 
tion, based on a study supervised by Professor Eugene Myers. 


THE Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 

THE Bureau or Business RESEARCH 

Viva Boothe, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 

1. 
Alton W. Baker and Ralph C. Davis. This study is concerned with those aspects of growth or 
concentration involving the relationship between the number of non-production employees and of 
production employees. The study presents prevailing practices in selected manufacturing indus- 
tries in Ohio. (62 pp.) 
2. Leadership and Supervision, by Edwin A. Fleishman, Edwin F. Harris, and Harold E. Burtt. 
This report is the result of a two-year study of supervisory training in a manufacturing plant. In- 


Ratios of Staff and Line Employees and Stages of Differentiation of Staff Functions, by 
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struments developed in the Ohio State Leadership Studies for measuring the dimensions of leader 
behavior were applied. The dimensions were “initiation of structure” and “consideration.” (Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University.) 

3. Employee Profit-Sharing Plans in Business and Industry, by Edwin B. Flippo. This is a 
study of experience with and current practices in the administration of profit-sharing plans for 
employees, exclusive of those plans set up solely for the benefit of management or the executive 
group. Covers such aspects of profit sharing as the origin and motivation for the plan; length of 
time in operation; nature and administration of the plan; special features; experience during 
profitless years; attitudes of employees and unions toward the plans. 


Work in Progress 


1. Personnel Practices of Small Manufacturers in Ohio, by Alton W. Baker. (Being revised 
for publication early in 1955.) This is a detailed study of the personnel functions and practices 
employed in Ohio manufacturing establishments employing less than 300 workers. 

2. An Analysis of the Span of Control and Selected Coordinating and Control Media Employed 
by Chie} Executives of Ohio Manufacturing Companies, by James H. Healy (manuscript being 
revised—to be published by the Bureau of Business Research early in 1955). This is a study of 
the span of control as it exists in more than 600 Ohio manufacturing companies, and of the 
means employed by the chief executives to coordinate and control the work of their immediate 
subordinates. 

3. The Degree of Member Participation in Local Union Decision Making, by Glenn W. Miller 
and James Young (Department of Economics). A study of six local unions in Columbus, Ohio 
based on (a) examination of constitutions, by-laws and minutes; (b) attendance and observance 
at meetings for eight months; (c) interviews with a sample of union members and officers of the 
locals; and examination of literature concerning similar studies. Local unions, it was found, 
have a high degree of potential democracy and opportunity for member participation. This is 


used only slightly, however, unless some unusual or emergency situation develops—e.g., strike vote, 
. 4 
election of officers, etc. . 


4. Cost of Guaranteed Annual Wage Plans, by Edison L. Bowers, Paul Craig, and others. 
(Probable date of completion, late 1955.) 


5. The Role of the Union Steward or Grievance Man, by Glenn W. Miller and Ned Rosen. A 


study (a) of what he does and thinks he should do; (b) what the union member thinks the 


steward does and should do; and (c) the attitude of union officers toward the function of the 
steward. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Robert D. Gray, Director 


Duxing 1953-54, the Industrial Relations Section carried out six special projects in addition to 
its general activities: Supervisory and Executive Development; Supervision of Engineering, Sci- 
entific, and Technical Employees; Selecting and Appraising Employees; Development of Personnel 
Staff and Administrators; Surveys of Employee Opinion; and Studies of Labor Relations. Some 
of the highlights are summarized below. 

Supervision of Engineering, Scientific, and Technical Employees. A study of some of the 
problems involved in supervising engineering, scientific, and technical employees was started 
during 1952-53 as one aspect of the general problem of supervisory and executive development. 
The interest in, and the importance of, this subject led the Section to focus its attention on this 
problem as a separate project during 1953-54. 

Following the first summer conference on this subject, a one-day follow-up session of the same 
group was held in February, 1954. This meeting gave the Section and the participants informa- 
tion as to the progress being made by a number of companies in improving the supervision of 
engineering, scientific, an? technical personnel. Another group of 20 registrants from 11 com- 
panies was formed to study this problem through a series of 10 special evening meetings under 
the leadership of C. T. Reibold, General Engineering Personnel Supervisor, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 


This problem is of importance to many industries which are becoming increasingly technical. 
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As a result, another study was made during the 1954 summer conferences when 24 representatives 
of 18 employers spent a week on an analysis of some of the problems involved in supervising 
professional employees. 

During 1954-55 the Section plans to continue this project and to integrate the information which 
it has developed and which has been developed by a number of companies. It is expected that 
by the fall of 1955 a composite Outline of Supervision of Engineering, Scientific, and Technical 
Employees will be published by the Section. 


Factors in Selecting Engineering and Science Graduates for Employment. Any discussion of 
the problems of supervising engineering, scientific, and technical employees involves some con- 
sideration of the recruitment of such personnel with emphasis on college recruitment. A special 
study of one phase of this problem was undertaken and completed by Alfred L. Johnson, Jr., a 
graduate student of the California Institute. His survey covered the recruiting practices of 149 
companies which conducted interviews among seniors and graduate students at the California 


Institute during the past year. A limited number of copies of this study are available upon 
request to the Section. 


Selection and Appraisal of Employees. During 1952-53 the Section conducted an opinion poll 
among approximately 900 supervisors of the Southern Pacific Company and its affiliated companies. 
One of the results of this study was a strong indication that many supervisors felt that there was 
room for improvement in the present methods of employing people. When the Section announced 
a summer conference on Selecting and Appraising Employees, the Southern Pacific Company 
arranged for the Section to hold a special conference on this subject for 24 representatives 
selected by the company from different departments and divisions. 

As a result of the conference the Section is preparing a “Guide for Employment Interviewing 
and Induction.” Those who attended the conference will use this guide in conducting conferences 
in their territories with those who are engaged in selection and employment. Eventually all of these 
interviewers and supervisors will have an opportunity to participate in a discussion of the guide 
and will receive a copy of it for reference. A follow-up meeting may be held after an interval of 
six to nine months. This will give an opportunity for a revision of the guide based on actual 
experience. The Section plans to revise this guide for general use by other companies. 

Study of Labor Relations. During the past 15 years the Section has neither concentrated upon 
labor relations nor ignored this aspect of industrial relations. The library of the Section contains 
a variety of data which are consulted as source materials, either in negotiation of contracts or in 
the settlement of disputes under a contract. The Section is unique among educational institutions 
in having maintained since 1940 a current file of union agreements, indexed for ready reference. 
At the present time approximately 500 current agreements are available for reference. In addition 
to the union contracts, the library receives 51 union periodicals. The resources of the library 
also include many constitutions and by-laws of unions, proceedings of conventions, training pro- 
grams, and studies made by many unions. 

The subject of labor relations has been discussed at summer conferences in 1953 and at 
evening meetings during the past year, when 20 representatives from 13 companies met to discuss 
some of the problems of negotiating and administering union contracts. As a result of these 
meetings, it became apparent that studies of labor relations made by other groups have omitted 
any analysis of the fundamental basis of labor relations—the scope of collective bargaining. A 
study of this phase was initiated and completed during the year.* This analysis points out why 
it is necessary to define the scope of collective bargaining and suggests the limitations placed on 
collective bargaining both in practice and under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Management and Supervision of Office Personnel. The problems of management and supervision 
of office personnel are universal. In view of the widespread interest in this subject, and of the 
general need to curtail office costs and apply improved technological methods to office operations, 
the Section conducted its second conference on Management and Supervision of Office Personnel. 

Guide for Executive Development. For the past two years the Section has been working on a 
manual, “How to Establish an Executive Development Program.” The study was started in 1952 
by J. David Gleckler, one of the Clarence J. Hicks Memorial Fellows. It was continued during 


the past year by Robert Dysart CoNine, Clarence J. Hicks Memorial Fellow for 1953-54. The 
combined report will be ready for publication during 1954-55. 


* The Scope of Collective Bargaining, by Robert D. Gray, Circular 21, Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technolgy, 1954. 
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This study describes and illustrates the five basic steps in a complete program of executive 
development: (1) Study of organizational policies and structure; (2) Inventory of present 
executives; (3) Appraisal of present executives; (4) Selection of executives and executive 
trainees; and (5) Methods of executive development. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
CoLLece oF Business ADMINISTRATION 
Bureau oF Business RESEARCH 
John R. Stockton, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 

1. Job Evaluation in Aircraft Industries, by W. R. Spriegel and E. Lanham (No. 6. in the 
series of “Personnel Studies”; price, $1.00; June, 1953). This study of job evaluation plans and 
practices in 23 companies, based on a questionnaire survey, includes a description and discus- 
sion of the formal plans in operation in 17 of the companies surveyed. 

2. Job Evaluation in Automobile and Automotive Parts Industries, by W. R. Spriegel and E. 
Lanham (No. 5 in the series of “Personnel Studies”; price, $1.00; July, 1953). A survey of job 
evaluation plans and practices in 135 companies, this volume features a description and com- 
parative discussion of job evaluation plans and installation and operating procedures reported 
by 10 of the 26 automobile manufacturers surveyed and 54 of the 109 automotive parts manu- 
facturing concerns. 

3. Personnel Practices in Industry, by W. R. Spriegel and Alfred G. Dale (No. 8 in the 
series of “Personnel Studies”; price, $1.50; January, 1954). This is a survey of 628 manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturers based on an exhaustive questionnaire covering all aspects of 
personnel practices and procedures. Comparisons with similar surveys made in 1930, 1940, and 
1947 point up important trends in personnel procedures in many of the leading companies in 
the United States. 


Work in Progress 

1. Job Evaluation in Colleges and Universities, by W. R. Spriegel and E. Lanham, (scheduled 
for publication in September, 1954, as No. 7 in the series of “Personnel Studies”; price, $1.00). 
Twenty-one formal plans reported in a survey of 75 colleges or universities are here analyzed; 
in addition, procedures in installation and administration and common operating problems are 
discussed in detail. 

2. Job Evaluation in Utility Companies, by W. R. Spriegel and E. Lanham (scheduled for 
publication in October-November, 1954, as No. 10 in the series of “Personnel Studies”; price, 
$1.00). Fifty-four formal job evaluation installments found in a survey of 193 utility companies 
are discussed and compared in detail. 

3. Job Evaluation in Municipalities, by W. R. Spriegel and E. Lanham (scheduled for pub- 
lication in January-February, 1955, as No. 9 in the series of “Personnel Studies”; price, $1.00). 
This report discusses and compares job evaluation plans and procedures in 28 of the 57 mu- 
nicipalitieés surveyed. 

4. Retail Personnel Practices, by W. R. Spriegel, Alfred G. Dale, and R. K. Neel (scheduled 
for publication in November-December, 1954, as No. 11 in the series of “Personnel Studies.” 
This survey of personnel practices in 98 large department stores throughout the United States 
is based on a comprehensive questionnaire covering all aspects of personnel procedures. Com- 
parison with the results of a similar survey made in 1947 points up important trends. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


GraDUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Projects Recently Completed 
During the past year the Graduate School of Business carried on three specific projects dealing 
directly with work in human resources from both a research and policy point of view. The 
National Manpower Council, which was established by General Eisenhower when he was at 
Columbia and which is supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation, entered its fourth year. 
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During the course of 1954 is published a volume of Proceedings of a Conference on the Utilization 
of Scientific and Professional Manpower (Columbia University Press). This volume was an out- 
growth of a meeting in the fall of 1953 with 66 experts drawn primarily from the fields of 
engineering, teaching, and medicine, who reviewed the patterns of work in their respective pro- 
fessions to see what gains could be made in utilization practices. 

The major study on which the Council was engaged during 1954 dealt with skilled manpower. 
The results of this investigation, which will be published by the Columbia University Press in 
December under the title A Policy for Skilled Manpower, present for the first time a comprehen- 
sive picture of how workers develop skill in the American economy. A re-evaluation is made of 
the role of secondary schooling, the Armed Services, training within industry, and other education 
and training mechanisms. Special attention is devoted to the important part that job mobility 
plays in the acquiring of skill, and the opportunities and barriers that exist. The role of guidance 
and counseling in the school system has been reappraised. The Council sets out a large number 
of recommendations about how the skilled manpower resources of the United States can be 
strengthened in order that they may contribute more effectively to economic progress and 
national security. 

The Council has begun work on its next subject, which is Womanpower—more particularly, a 
reassessment of the changing role of women in the American work force and what this implies 
for their education, their familial responsibilities, their availability as a military reserve, and 
similar questions. 

There is currently being published a comprehensive review of the manpower work that has 
been carried on at Columbia during the past several years. This may be obtained free of charge 
by writing to the Director of Research, National Manpower Council, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University. 

During the past year the Conservation of Human Resources Project, also established by General 
Eisenhower when he was at the University, continued its investigations into basic research ques- 
tions dealing with the nation’s human resources. There was published early in the spring a 
volume on /ssues in the Study of Talent by Douglas W. Bray (Columbia University Press), which 
sets out the major research plan that the Conservation Project is pursuing in the field of Talent 
and Superior Performance. 

During the course of the year Eli Ginzberg, the Director of the Conservation of Human Re- 
sources and Director of Research of the National Manpower Council, and James K. Anderson, 
of the Conservation of Human Resources staff, contributed a chapter on “The Shape of Military 
Manpower Policy” to a volume entitled Manpower in the United States: Problems and Policies 
(Harper & Brothers). 


Work in Progress 


The major efforts of the staff of the Conservation of Human Resources Project during the past 
year were devoted to completing all the research work connected with its large-scale investigation 
into Personality and Performance: A Study of the Ineffective Soldier. The preparation of this 
manuscript will occupy most of the members of the Project during the coming year. This volume 
will probably represent the most ambitious study to date of the role of emotional factors in work 
performance, both in civilian and military life. It is based upon rich statistical and case 
materials provided by the Department of the Army and the Veterans Administration, and sup- 
plemented by questionnaires to sample groups. 


It hopes to provide definitive answers to the 
reasons for the tremendous manpower 


losses in World War II resulting from ineffectiveness, 
and to point up the remedies for many of these losses. 

A volume entitled What Labor Wants from Government, 1890-1950 is far advanced. This is 
being prepared by Dr. Henry David, who also serves as Executive Secretary of the National Man- 
power Council, and it should be available for publication in 1955. 


Under a grant from the McKinsey Foundation a Round Table on Executive Potential and 


Performance was held, attended by distinguished business executives and leaders in public 
affairs. A reappraisal was undertaken of the theory and practices of executive development in a 


volume entitled What Makes An Executive: Report of the Round Table on Executive Potential 
and Performance, which will be published in January, 1955, by the Columbia University Press. 
The McKinsey Foundation has made two additional grants to the Graduate School of Business 
for the present academic year, one to establish an annual lectureship on the Management and 
Organization of Large-Scale Enterprise; the second to sponsor an intensive interviewing approach 
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to the study of a selected group of business leaders, in the hope of making progress in delineating 
the major stages of their development. 

Neil W. Chamberlain, formerly of the Yale Labor and Management Center, has succeeded Paul 
Brissenden as Professor of Economics at the Graduate School of Business, on the latter’s retire- 
ment. Having so recently arrived, he is still completing two projects which were begun at Yale. 
The first is an attempt to construct a general theory of economic process which places greater 
stress on the motivational studies of recent years, which relies heavily on a concept of bargaining 
power applying to economic relations generally, and which emphasizes income flows rather than 
prices at the level of the economic unit (household, firm, governmental unit) as well as at the 
national level, thus facilitating the integration of micro and macro theory. This study will be 
published by Harper & Brothers in the spring. The second project consists of a statistical study 
of bargaining units in the United States, relying on 18,000 cases reported on special forms by the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service during 1953. It is expected that the results should 
be comparable with studies already completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics showing single 
and multi-employer units by industry and by employee-size groups, and should provide some 
further elaboration of the characteristics of bargaining units. This is an “economy” version of a 
project which originally was considerably more expansive in its scope. The results should 


incidentally provide a casual analysis of the Mediation Service’s case load by industry, region, 
and union. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


INSTITUTE OF Lasor ECONOMICS 
William S. Hopkins, Director 
Staff Study 


Negotiated Health and Welfare Programs in Labor-Management Agreements in the Pacific 
Northwest, 1953-1954 (completed). 


Studies by Robert J. Lampman, Associate Professor 


1. Recent Changes in Income Inequality Reconsidered (AMERICAN Economic Review, June, 


1954). This is a critique of personal income data and an attempt to test the notion that 
income distribution has become less unequal in recent years. 


2. Should Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance Be Financed on a Pay-as-you-go Basis? (PAacirFic 
NortHwest Inpustry, March, 1954). 


3. The Significance of Personal Income Distribution Data, (PROCEEDINGS OF WESTERN Eco- 
NOMIC ASSOCIATION, 1954). 

Professor Lampman is currently working on Integration of Personal Income and Social Strati- 
fication Studies, an attempt to show the need for closer cooperation between economists and 
sociologists in data collection and analysis as related to personal income. 


Study by J. Benton Gillingham, Assistant Professor 


The Teamsters Union on the West Coast. This is a description and analysis of the structural 
developments, collective-bargaining policies, jurisdictional relationships, internal government, 
and ideology of the Teamsters Union in the western states, with primary emphasis on the 
Pacific Northwest. Attention is given to wage policies and their determinants, and to the 
role of the union in stabilizing small-scale, highly competitive industries such as trucking and 
dry cleaning. Considerable attention is also given to the nature and significance of the lead- 
ership role and policies of Dave Beck. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
ScHoot oF Business ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Joseph Shister, Chairman 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Money Wage and Product Wage Relationships, by Paul E. Sultan (INDUSTRIAL AND LABoR 
Retations Review, April, 1954). This analysis of the relationship between wage and price move- 
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ments in different industries establishes correlations between changes in labor costs and changes 
in prices. 

2. Unionism and Wage-Income Ratios: 1929-1951, by Paul E. Sultan (Review or Economics 
AND Statistics, February, 1954). In an analysis of the influence of unionism on the share of 
national income accruing to organized workers, the author concludes that this influence has 
been relatively negligible. 

3. The Effect of Labor Arbitration Clauses Upon the Individual, by Arthur Lenhoff (ARBITRA- 
TION JouRNAL, Vol. 9, n.s., No. 1), a study of the role that the individual worker, as distinct from 
the union, plays in the arbitration process. 

4. Collective Bargaining in the Railroad Industry, by Jacob J. Kaufman (published by the 
CotumBiA University Press, 1954), a study of the collective-bargaining relationships in the 
railroad industry, with a view toward explaining the virtual collapse of bargaining in that in- 
dustry. 

5. The Logic of Trade-Union Growth, by Joseph Shister (JouRNAL oF Po.iticaL Economy, 
October, 1953). This study devises a framework in terms of which to analyze and predict the 
patterns of trade-union growth in America. 

6. Trade-Unionism, Collective Bargaining and Economic Growth, by Joseph Shister (AMERICAN 
Economic Review, May, 1954). This study examines what impact, if any, unionism and collec- 


tive bargaining have had on economic growth in the United States. The author concludes that 
up to the present this effect has been relatively negligible. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Clarence D. Long, Chairman 
Work in Progress 

1. The Labor Force and Economic Change, by Clarence D. Long (National Bureau of 
Economic Research), a comprehensive study of labor supply in relation to changing income. 
Labor force participation rates by age, sex, rural-urban distribution, etc., are presented, including 
secular, cyclical, seasonal, and wartime patterns of change. The labor force participation rates 
of certain sectors of the population (e.g., adult females) are seen to change, but the net effect 
is an over-all invariant relationship between the labor force and population of a given country, 
despite significant variation in income over time and between different areas of the same country 
at the same time. Major attention will be given in the published volume to analysis and inter- 
pretation of the indicated relationships. 

2. The Labor Force and Population of the USSR, by Warren W. Eason. This study presents 
for the first time a comprehensive measure of the Soviet labor force by age and sex, its relation 
to the population, and the distribution by major economic sectors. Emphasis is placed on the 
transitional period of the five-year plans, up to World War II, during the years when the 
industrialization program was instituted and agriculture collectivized. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Division OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
John P. Troxell, Director 


The research effort of the division has continued to center upon an intensive study, under 
auspices of the military, of improvement in supervisory performance. 
ready for reporting. 


In addition, Edward Reighard is conducting a study entitled The Long-Term Contract in Labor- 


This study is not yet 


Management Relations. Through interviews and correspondence with 8 representatives of unions 
and employers, Mr. Reighard has examined the considerations which lead to negotiation of 
longer-term contracts or, in the alternative, to avoidance of them. At present this study is 


in the stage of private circulation; it will probably appear as a paper for general distribution 
in the fall of 1954. 
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Readers’ Forum 


NovEMBER, 1954 





Employee Publications: 
Haven’t They Improved? 


To the Editors: 


“There’s room’ for improvement in 
house magazines,” says Theodore Alli- 
son in an article in your July issue— 
a statement with which few, if any, 
industrial editors will take issue. 
There’s always room for improvement. 
But the author bases his criticism of 
employee publications on studies dat- 
ing back to 1947 and 1948! In the 
intervening six or seven years, indus- 
trial editors of most leading 
panies, led by their professional as- 
sociations, International Council of In- 
dustrial Editors and American Indus- 
trial Editors’ Association, have 
covered all these 
themselves and 
correct them. 

May I suggest that Mr. Allison get 
information from Opinion Research 
Corporation on their recent impact 
studies of employee publications, that 
he look through such leaders in the 
field of employee communications as 
DuPont’s Better Living, International 
Harvester’s Today, Western Electric’s 
We, Caterpillar’s News and Views, 
New York Tel. & Tel’s Telephone Re- 
view, Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies’ Together—to name jus: a few. 
He will find all these publications us- 
ing the skills and insights of modern 
photojournalism to bring to their 
readers a vivid understanding of the 
problems and challenges of American 
business, as well as giving them an 
opportunity to share in the joys and 
sorrows and interesting sidelights that 
make up the lives of their fellow- 
workers. The managements of these 
and many other companies can no 
longer be accused of lack of a “sincere 
interest in employees and a desire to 
share information with them.” 


com- 


dis- 
shortcomings for 
have taken steps to 


Industrial editors appreciate any 
recognition in personnel publications 
of their problems and their shortcom- 
ings, but they would like to be judged 
on what they are doing now, not six or 
10 years ago. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dora L. ANDERSON, Manager 
Employee Information and Services 
H. P. Hood & Sons 
Boston, Mass. 

To the Editors: 


My criticism of employee magazines 
—that many are ineffective media of 
communication because, though tech- 
nically polished, they lack a forthright 
approach to sharing information that 
is of primary interest to their readers 
—was based on reading many such 
publications. To support my personal 
opinion, I cited two formal studies 
with which I was familiar, dated 1947 
and 1948. 


Another more recent and much more 
comprehensive survey which confirms 
the earlier findings has since come to 
my attention. In November, 1952, the 
New York State Department of Labor’s 
Industrial Bulletin reported its survey 
of over 700 internal house organs in 
the state. On page 12, results were 
summarized as follows: 


“Morale building itself is an im- 
portant function and full credit 
must be given industrial manage- 
ment for achievement in that field. 
But most managements responding 
to survey questionnaires list promo- 
tion of morale second in importance 
in describing their house organs. 
Nearly all managements agree that 
the primary function of the house 
organ is to serve as a direct chan- 
nel of communication from man- 
agement to employee. Inspection of 
New York State’s house organs re- 
veals that most of them do not dis- 








charge this most important function 
effectively. The reason for this 
failure is readily apparent. Only 
about one in every five makes any 
effort to talk with the employee 
about the subject in which he is 
most vitally interested—his job. 
The other four completely ignore 
such matters as contract negotia- 
tions, grievances, union news, ar- 
bitration, wage and hours policy, 
bonuses, holidays, vacation plans 
and pension systems.” 
Apparently this deficiency is recog- 
nized by at least one of the profes- 
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ranged from 22 per cent to 62 per cent 
of all employees. For individual infor- 
mational articles, idea impact ranged 
very widely, from 66 per cent down to 
2 per cent of the readers of the issue 
carrying the article. Only one article 
in five registered ideas with as many 
as 40 per cent of the readers. 

In the light of these facts, I sub- 
mit that there is room for improve- 
ment. I certainly do not mean to sug- 
gest that there are no good employee 
magazines. However, merely to point to 


sional organizations. In the article 
quoted, reference is made to a survey 
conducted by the Internatienal Coun- 


a few of the outstanding ones and 
maintain that most leading companies 


: . 74: ve correc shortcomings in their 
cil of Industrial Editors (no date a a ted . ted O 

: : tow 5 unwarranted. ne 
given) which reached similar conclu- pu oemeeuns sa é 
sions might as easily claim that because 


Johnson and Johnson has a good man- 
agement development program, this 
particular personnel problem is licked. 
And we all know how far off base this 
statement would be! 


In September, 1953, Opinion Re- 
search Corporation reported results of 
impact research based on 5,200 person- 
al interviews in nine blue-chip com- 
panies. Proven readership for individ- 
ual issues of the employee publications 


THEODORE ALLISON 


To the Editor: 

Through an error, the statement, “Sectionalism or ‘pride of com- 
pany’ must be eliminated to bring about the greatest co-ordination and 
co-operation among members...” was wrongly attributed to Mr. A. J. 

Hayes, President of the International Association of Machinists, in my 
| article, “Leaders Must Speak Up!” in the May, 1954, issue of PERSONNEL. 
Mr. Hayes pointed out in a letter to the author that: “The quota- 
tion which you left out of context from a BNA report actually appeared 
in the convention report of our Aircraft Industry Committee.” (This 
was the union’s 1952 convention in Kansas City.) 

The letter went on to say: “The statement related to the following 

recommendation which was made by the Committee to the convention: 
‘It is recommended that the International Association of Machinists in- 
itiate a movement, and to assume the leadership necessary to establish 
and guarantee a greater degree of equity and security for the em- 
ployees within the Aircraft Industry.’” (The convention unanimously 
accepted the report of the Aircraft Industry Committee.) 

Mr. Hayes also said in his letter: “The International Association 

of Machinists has always favored and promoted free enterprise. In fact, 
in our weekly publication, The Machinist, we have from time to time ad- 
vertised many companies and their products, not only through the 
printed word, but also through full pages of pictures showing operations 
and productions of such companies.” 
| The author sincerely regrets erroneously attributing the statement 
| to Mr. Hayes and appreciates the opportunity of setting the record 

straight. 


| AuTHOR’s CorRRECTION 


Tom WOLFF 
Industrial Relations 
Counselors Service, 


Inc. 





Readers’ Reprint Service 





As a service to readers, AMA regularly reprints in pamphlet form articles from 
PERSONNEL and other Association publications for which there is popular demand 
and which a large number of companies have found suitable for distribution within 


their organizations. 


The reprints listed below have proved of special value for 


training purposes and for distribution among supervisory, executive, and personnel 


staffs. 


Prices shown are for single copies. 
cost, and special quantity rates are available on request. 


Quantities will be provided at moderate 


Single-copy and quantity 


prices of reprints are not subject to membership discounts. 


To help us handle your order expeditiously and reduce bookkeeping, please co- 
operate by sending remittances with orders under $5.00. Remittances for New York 


City orders should include sales tax. 


Orders should be addressed to: 


ment Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 


General 


THE TEN BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SOUND HUMAN 
RELATIONS. By E. H. van Delden. Helps you im- 
prove employee morale, heighten job enthusiasm. 30¢ 


GETTING ALONG ON THE JOB. By H. A. Bolz. A 
commonsense guide to good work relations—recommended 
for both supervisors and employees. 30c 


THE MORALE FUNCTION OF THE EXECUTIVE. By L. 
H. Kurtz. Outlines effective means of developing pro- 
gressive and enthusiastic leadership. 40c 


A GUIDE FOR JOB 
Ruth H. Larison. 
learn how best to 


SEEKERS. By H. W. Howell and 
Designed to help the position-hunter 
market himself. 50c 


Supervision 


AN OUTLINE OF THE SUPERVISOR'S JOB. By J. M. 
Pfiffner. A ploneer attempt to map out the foreman’s 
management job. 40c 


INTRODUCING THE NEW EMPLOYEE. By F. G. 
Schmidt. Specific methods for conveying the right ‘‘first 
impression."’ 30c 


BUILDING A DEMOCRATIC WORK GROUP. By L. P. 
Bradford and R. Lippitt. A positive 8-point plan for 
enccuraging employee participation. 30c 


PRINCIPLES OF DISCIPLINING. By F. A. Magour. 
How constructive disciplinary action produces results. 30c 
A PATTERN FOR IMPROVED SUPERVISORY LEADER- 
SHIP. B M. Pfiffner. Discusses the newly emerging 
patterr f effectiv ipervi leadership. 30c 


DEVELOPING MORALE. By G. D. Halsey. Outlines 
1 \ | 


productive 
i 


workforce 30¢ 


Training Aids 


A GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP. 
Tested principles for the effective conduct of planned 
group discussions. 50c 


TRAINING UNDERSTUDIES. A supervisory guide to the 
best approaches to training replacements or substitutes. 30c 


TRAINING FOREMEN IN HUMAN RELATIONS. By R. 


A. Swutermeister. A guide to teaching foremen how to 
lead—rather than boss—their men 30c 
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ROLE-PLAYING IN ag ogg TRAINING. By L. P. 
Bradford and Lippitt. Dramatization of problems 
as an ald in supervisory training. 30¢ 


WHAT’S YOUR MANAGEMENT I. Q.? Compiled by E. H. 
Woolley. A _ self-test to reveal the strong points and 
weaknesses of your managerial knowledge. 30¢ 


gu a QUIZ FOR SUPERVISORS AND EXECU- 
TIVES. By R. Hersey. A test to review knowledge of 
basic management functions. 40c 


Communication 


LEADERS MUST SPEAK UP! By Tom Wolff. States 
the case for direct communication from leaders to em- 
ployees if the company is really to ‘“‘get across’’ to its 
workers. 25¢ 


HOW TO TALK TO JOE DOAKES (Civilian). By W. 
Exton, Jr. How to get employees to rely on your state- 
ments instead of on ‘“‘scuttlebutt.”’ 30c 


COUNSELING EXECUTIVES AFTER MERIT RATING OR 
EVALUATION. By E. G. Planty and C. E. Efferson. 
Practical caenutinne for getting the most out of executive 
and supervisory rating through counseling for improve- 
ment. 40c 


RED HERRINGS, MINK COATS, AND MANAGEMENT. 
By R. D. Breth. Provides employees with a broader, 


more positive concept of management. 


Safety 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SAFETY FOR SUPERVISORS. 
Basic safety rules to help supervisors and foremen lead 
their men into working safely. Attractively printed in 
maroon and grey in a 9-by-12-inch format suitable for 
framing or desk use. 


Industrial Relations Administration 

WHAT IS YOUR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS I. Q.? By R. 
Hersey and E. F. Jarz. A self-test for reviewing knowl- 
edge of industrial relations principles and practices. 40c 


THE PROFILE METHOD OF HIGH-LEVEL JOB EVALUA- 
TION. By E. N. Hay and D. Purves. A_ description 
of one of the newer systems of executive job evaluation. 50c 


ARBITRATION UNDER THE LABOR CONTRACT—ITS 
NATURE, FUNCTION, AND USE. By J. J. Justin. How 
to use arbitration most effectively 50c 








Designed for operating 
executives, it provides 
training in how to— 


@ IDENTIFY and clarify ideas 
e@ SECURE participation 


e TRANSMIT ideas and deci- 
sions 


MOTIVATE others to act 


MEASURE the effect of 
communications 


MCN 


AMA 


URDt 


EKEGUTIVE 
GUMMUNIGATION 


The AMA COMMUNICATIONS COURSE represents a unique 
approach to the subject: instead of emphasizing the role of mass 
media and special devices for communicating, it focuses on a basic 
understanding of the human problems that underlie all communications. 


SUBJECTS: 


UNIT Clarifying Problems and Developing Solutions: 

The Communication Process; How to Identify Problems, Clarify 

ONE: Ideas, Formulate Solutions; How to Improve Ideas Through Par- 
” ticipation. 


The Course consists of three units, each 
one week long. Registration for full 
Course is required. The three units 
may be taken consecutively or inter- 
mittently over a year's time. Course 
fee is $600. 
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UNIT Wenning ideas: Why, What and How the Executive 

ates; Ten C ts for Communication; Guides for 

TWO: Snodies Speaking; Techniques for ‘Writing Effective Reports, Memos, 
“ and Letters. 





UNIT Motivating Action and Measuring Results: Getting 
Others to Take Action Agreed Upon; Improving Morale and Pro- 


THREE: ductivity; Coordinating Management Effort; Measuring Communica- 
* tion Media and Impact; Building a Communications Program. 


SCHEDULE: UNIT ONE will be given the weeks of Jan. 24-28; 
Feb. 14-18; March 7-11; April 25-29; May 23-27. 


For reservations and complete details, write— 
Director, AMA Communications Course 
Sheraton-Astor Hotel, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 




















